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This is Long Playing: Beethoven’s Fifth \ 
Symphony, Grieg’s Piano Concerto, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique”, “The Eroica”’, \ 
Gilbert & Sullivan’s ‘“‘Trial by Jury”, The 
“Nutcracker”? Suite—each on one twelve-inch 

long playing full frequency range record.* Then the 
great operas: La Bohéme, Die Fledermaus, The 
Mikado — each on two ; Carmen, Butterfly, Tales of 
Hoffmann — each on three; Parsifal and -Die 
Meistersinger each on six. Already there are 473 of 
these sensational 33} r.p.m. Long Playing records, 
providing something for every musical taste — 
revolutionary in their playing. time—transcending all 
others in their quality of reproduction — records which \ 
will never cease to thrill you, your family, and a host of 
envious friends. Decca Long Playing 334 r.p.m. records 
may be played through your existing 78 r.p.m. radio- 
gramophone or a radio receiver by the use of a Decca L.P. 
player costing from as little as nine guineas. The Decca 
Long Playing Advisory Panel (address as below) will gladly 
help you to choose the right one. Send the name of your 
instrument and its model number. 

“Full frequency range recording is exclusive to Decca. It captures 


every musical frequency audible to the human ear, giving a brilliance 
of reproduction unobtainable by ordinary recording. 
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A man of few words 


Long before momentous events have become newspaper 
headlines, taciturn Tom Armstrong*, in charge of one of 
the paper-making machines at Bowaters Kemsley Mill, has 
run through the newsprint to carry the news. 

At one end of the towering machine, a hundred yards in 
length, a sheet of liquid of the colour and apparent con- 
sistency of thin porridge is carried in by a moving belt. 
As it travels over a series of suction boxes this grey liquid 
quite suddenly whitens, for all the world like an egg 
beginning to poach. Almost instantaneously it has turned 
into paper, gliding on over steam-filled cylinders which 
carry it along to the roll. 


Ifyou can hear him above the noise, Armstrong will explain 


that four miles of paper are wound onto the roll every 
fifteen minutes throughout the twenty-four hours of every 
day. There are many such mammoth machines in the 
Bowater Organisation and this particular one happens to 
be the widest paper-making machine in the world. It is 
known, he will tell you, as ““Bowaters’ Number 5”’ — and it 
produces a roll 300 inches wide, which is cut into five to 
fit the printing presses. “Bit quicker than making papyrus,” 
you shout. ““‘What?” shouts Tom. “Quicker than making 
parchment,” you bellow through your cupped hands. “No. 
300 inches,” Tom replies. “Widest in the world.” And on 
a strip of newly-made paper he writes the figure down. 


as © 
>> * The whole wealth of Bowaters craftsmanship, experience 
——s and research in the art of making paper — the ‘know-how’ 
in short — is freely at your service. 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN - UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA + AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA 
: NORWAY + SWEDEN 


*Ficlitious name. 
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Britain’s Place in the World 


By the Rt. Hon. ANTHONY EDEN, MP., Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Y purpose is to deal in general terms with the part 

which the United Kingdom can play in the world and 

the policies which-we seek to follow.* The sphere and 

scope of British influence as a political force in the 
world is difficult to define. Just as our economic life depends on 
a blend of European and overseas commerce, of visible and invisible 
earnings, of trade and finance, transport, banking and many other 
activities, so our political influence is complex and many-sided. 
We are, on the one hand, of course, a part of Europe, both by 
tradition and by geography. On the other hand our significance as a 
Great Power depends largely on our position within the British 
Commonwealth and on our connections with many other parts of 
the world, including the United States of America. That is why 
we warmly welcome the growth of the North Atlantic Community. 
Here is an association in harmony with so many of our thoughts 
and feelings. In this wide forum we feel ourselves at home. 

There has been criticism of Great Britain for hesitating to join 
in the plans for European unity. Let me assure you that it is un- 
thinkable that Britain should ever dissociate herself from Europe, 
or take refuge in any form of isolation. We are part of Europe and 
have always been involved in Europe’s destiny. In two wars in the 
last thirty years, Great Britain has identified Europe’s fate and 
future with her own. Today our armed forces are on the Continent 
in time of peace. We have undertaken to keep them there so long 
as is necessary for western defence. 

Yet we cannot join in any European federation. I think this is 
now fairly generally understood and accepted in Europe. I do not 
need to explain our reasons again here. It is equally true that 
we are firmly in favour of the efforts of continental Europe to 
develop closer forms of unity. On the economic side we have 


~ 


played a leading part from the outset in the work of O.E.E.C. 
We believe that this institution has still a vital purpose to fulfil in 
strengthening the European economy. We have given our full sup- 
port to the Schuman Coal and Steel Plan and also to the European 
Defence Community. In both of these we shall be glad to see 
France and Germany working in full and honourable partnership. 
The free world owes a great deal to the present leaders of those 
two countries, whose wise statesmanship has done so much to cause 
the rivalries of the past to be forgotten in a common endeavour. 

In the plans which we have proposed for remodelling the Council 
of Europe we have sought to find means whereby Great Britain 
could be brought closer to these continental institutions. Our idea 
is that the Council of Europe, of which of. course we are full 
members, should provide the political institutions required by the 
Schuman Plan and the European Defence Community. Thus, Great 
Britain, without actually joining the two groups, could come very 
close to them and give continuing support and encouragement. 

I am very giad to see that this plan has been welcomed not only 
by my colieagues on the Committee of Ministers, but also by the 
Gereral Affairs Committee of the Strasbourg Assembly. We shall 
look forward io working it out together in greater detail. We 
recognise that there is a firm determination among the European 
countries to draw closer together, not simply to consult one 
another, but to act in common and to pool resources. The French 
Government has indeed shown true vision and courage in formu- 
lating plans to satisfy and interpret this deep European instinct. 

The task of unifying Europe is not likely to be accomplished 
without opposition and difficulty. Who can doubt that the very 
success which has attended our efforts has had its influence on the 
Soviet Government’s latest suggestions about Germany? Yet surely 


* Mr, Eden was introducing a series of programmes in the European Service of the B.B.C, 
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the Soviet suggestion that an all-German goyernment should have 
national armed forces at its disposal is a retrograde proposal. It is 
certainly contrary to all that western Europe has been working 
for over the last seven years. The Germans themselves do not 
want a national ‘army. Nor do they want the revival of old forms 
of German nationalism and militarism. What we all want is that 
Germany should play her part in a unified Europe, where decisions 
are taken together. This is an objective which can threaten no one. 
We should not allow ourselves to be diverted from it. 

. Let me now turn to the other aspects of Britain’s position in the 
world. Faith in the Commonwealth is strong and deep among the 
British people. The lines of our thought and interest radiate east 
and west to Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, and to the many other parts of the distant 
world where we have friends and relatives, who serve in varied 
ways the broad Commonwealth ideal. Great Britain’s vital interests, 
and the personal connections of her people, link her with her 
sister nations overseas to an extent which is hardly true of any 
other European country. The Commonwealth is a unique com- 
munity. It has no written constitution, no rules of association. But 
it works. It is like a family. These independent nations, many of 
_ them peopled by our earliest settlers, are linked to us by centuries 
of common purpose and outlook. They are our cousins, some 
remote, some closer, but all filled with the same undefined loyalty 
to one another. And in each one of us there is the same deep 
devotion to our Queen. You will understand, therefore, our interest 
in preserving this remarkable Commonwealth partnership. In my 
view it is at once a strong and a subtle factor in world stability. 
We are determined that it shall continue and develop its peaceful 
sway in world affairs. 

Then, as I have said, there is the vast North Atlantic Association. 
Here the wide power and influence of the North American con- 
tinent meets and merges with the ancient civilisation of Europe. 
I need not.stress what Europe owes to the United States or the 
importance of our joint relations. Since 1945 American resources 
and energies have been made available to rebuild the stricken 


Unemployment in ihe 


By SAM 


of thousands of workers in Yorkshire’s wool textile industry 

since October or November last year. For thousands of others 
the proportion of work and play has not been so favourable—there has 
been more ‘play’ than work: and for over 10,000 of them it has 
been all ‘ play’ and no work—not in wool textiles. That is the number 
who have left the industry since September last. 

What has happened to bring about this situation in an industry 
which only eighteen months ago, so far from suffering from unemploy- 
ment or short time, was desperately short of labour—so short that 
a special government committee was conducting an intensive nation- 
wide recruiting drive on its behalf? The industry has been hard hit by a 
wave of sales-resistance. Both at home and abroad, the customers of the 
wool textile industry have been hanging back—waiting for the fall in 
prices which they feel certain is bound to come. 

We all know what happened to the price of wool in 1950 and early 
1951 when it reached a peak of twelve times the average price of the 
immediate pre-war years. The price in March 1951 was more than 
double what it had been twelve months earlier. Wool textile manufacture 
is a long-term business. When a contract for yarn or textiles is placed 
in Bradford, the wool that will make the yarn and textiles is probably 
still on a sheep’s back—on thousands of sheep’s backs—in Australia or 
New Zealand or South Africa. So the wool for contracts due for delivery 
in the past six months was bought at the sky-high prices of 1950, and 
naturally the price of the processed article had to correspond. But 
by the time the wool had been clipped and packed and shipped here 
from half-a-world away, and paid for, and then combed and spun 
and woven—by that time the customers had begun to stick their toes 


“ap HREE days work and three days “play’’’ describes the lot 
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countries of Europe. Thanks largely to this generous vision, Europe 


made a remarkable economic recovery. Then came the new burdens 
of defence. We did not seek them. We know what the price has 
been, in Korea, in Indo-China, in Malaya and elsewhere. Here 
again American support has been forthcoming. United States forces 
are stationed far from home in the Far East and on the continent 
of Europe. They stand with us and you on guard against any 
possible aggression. 


The Atlantic Community is developing quietly, without fuss but : 


quite inevitably, around these common purposes. Bounded by the 
United States and Canada in the west and by Europe in the east, it 
transcends the national interests of us all. In this century the 
Atlantic has become a mare nostrum, a sea that links rather than 
a barrier which divides. I believe that Great Britain can render a 
particular service to this Atlantic Community. We are the nearest 


of the European nations, by our language and background, to the 


Commonwealth and to the United States, and we can act to some 
extent as the interpreters of each world to the other. I claim no 
special merit for Britain in all this. But I believe that by the 
accident of geography, through our position on the fringe of three 
interlocking worlds, we have a special part to play, to which we 
must be true. 

Thus the western world steps out with gathering strength and 
unity. Can we hope that eventually it may be possible so to expand 
the area of understanding and confidence that we may achieve one 
peaceful world? That is the purpose for which the United Nations 
exists. We must never lose sight of it. If I may quote the words which 
I used in speaking to the University of Columbia, in the United 
States last January, ‘So long as our own purpose is made clear 
we can hope that it will eventually be possible to establish, not all 
at once, but agreement by agreement, a basis for existence free 
from the constant fear of war’. This is the goal for which we all 
strive. It is the true purpose of all our international endeavours, 
of all the conferences which we attend, of all the agreements 
into which we enter. Britain’s part in the world will always be a 
part of peace.—European Service 
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Wool Textile Industry 


in. The price of wool had in the meantime tumbled: so, they said, 
‘Let us wait’. And while they are waiting, the West Riding is running 
out of orders, and thousands of its workers have run out of work. 

What is breaking the hearts of the managers and foremen of the 
industry is that the fruit of six years of hard struggle since the war 
to get together a skilled team of workers seems in danger of going 
down the drain. Short-time working has meant~hardship. Earnings 
have naturally come down in proportion: in some cases they have been 

-halved; in others the workers have been taking home as little as a 
quarter of their former earnings: and unemployment insurance—for 
“playing time ’—does not anything like make up the difference. 

I have heard people argue that rearmament, as it has been the 
indirect cause of unemployment in wool textiles, will eventually 
provide the cure. The unemployed workers, they say, will find jobs 
in the arms factories. That is probably quite true, but the people who 
talk that way lose sight of one very important fact. The old slogan 
“export or die’ remains as true for Britain today as it was before 
rearmament—probably truer. We cannot rearm without the raw 
materials for which our exports must pay. And, quite apart from the 
fact that wool textiles themselves are an important element in rearma- 
ment, in clothing for the forces and so on, they are, or were, up to 
last year, one of our greatest earners of foreign currency, and our 
greatest earner of the most important foreign currency of all—dollars. 
Even the part-time demobilisation, as we might call it, of this vital 
industry is a threat to our national solvency and independence. But 
if large numbers of its workers are fully demobilised, and transferred 
to other industries—however important the other industries may be—it 
‘will be a disaster—From a talk in the North of England Home Service 
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French Difficulties in North Africa 


By PIERRE FREDERIX 


HAVE just come back from a two months’ tour in French North 
Africa. Trouble was starting in Tunisia when I was there; and it 
has not stopped since. Algeria and Morocco were quiet, but many 
of the people who live there are feeling uneasy about the future. 
What I wish to discuss here is the difficulties of the French in North 
Africa, and how they compare with those that other European nations, 


and especially the British, have experienced in their own colonies or 
former colonial empires. 

The three countries which compose North Africa, although they have 
no natural boundaries between them, differ widely. Algeria was, for 
many centuries, a political no-man’s-land, disputed between powers 


Street seller, Constantine, Algeria; and (right) story-teller 
and his audience, Casablanca, French Morocco 


which had their seats in Kairouan, or in Fez or Meknes 
or Marrakech. When the French troops landed in 
Algiers 120 years ago, the only authorities in the 
country. were either foreigners (Ottoman administrators 
who were sent back to Turkey) or tribal chiefs who were 
not united. Twenty years later the country was organ- 
ised on the French pattern, in the form of three depart- 
ments, a system rather like your British counties. It is 
significant that the French settlers in Algeria never used 
the word ‘ colony ’. To the French, Algeria was, and still 
is, a prolongation of France, let us say a kind of Moslem 
Corsica. All inhabitants of Algeria have had the legal 
status of French citizens since 1947. The Christian and 
the Moslem communities elect an equal number of 
deputies to the French Parliament. 

Tunisia and Morocco, on the contrary, are Pro- 
tectorates—countries with a legal sovereignty of their 
own, and no Moslem representation in Paris. They both 
shave been for several centuries the seats of local 
dynasties, the difference being that the Tunisian one was 
rather well established in the country before the Pro- 
tectorate started seventy years ago, while Morocco was 
still in a state of anarchy with two-thirds of the popula- 

- tion threatening the Sultan’s power, when the French 
arrived hardly forty years ago. 


The effects of this initial difference are still very obvious. Tunisia 
is politically more mature than Morocco. There is a class of Tunisians 
who are capable of understanding what democracy means: this can 
hardly be said of Moroccans. With the exception of a few cities, 
especially Casablanca, which belongs to the capitalist and proletarian 
type, the country is still widely feudal, in fact and in mind. Still, the 
three countries have some features in common. First, they belong to 
the Moslem world. Secondly, they have become the permanent home of 
a very large number of Europeans, for the most part French of course. 
Roughly 1,500,000-2,000,000 Europeans to 20,000,000 Moslems. Many 
of these Europeans have their grandparents buried in African ceme- 
teries; most of them intend to stay in North Africa and want their 
children to go on living in the same place. They have the French 
family spirit indeed, but France is no longer their home. Their number 
is increasing every year—particularly in Morocco: so is the Moslem 
population, at a rather terrific pace. It has about doubled in the last 
forty years. 

It is therefore absolutely irrelevant to think of North Africa in terms 
of ex-colonial countries where the native population is practically 
extinct, such as the United States or Australia; or in terms of countries 
such as India and those of the Middle East, where the Europeans have 
never been more than a small minority of civil servants, officers, traders, 
business people, who usually come back to the mother country after 
the end of their jobs. When we ask: ‘What is happening? What is 
going to happen in North Africa? ’, we should rather turn our minds 
to the Union of South Africa, where the whites, according to the 1946 
census, are twenty per cent. of the population, or to Latin America. 
Here the crucial problem can be put in comparable terms: how does 
a strong European minority which has no intention of leaving the 
country, react to the fall of colonialism? 

The answer varies again, The Spanish Creoles—that is the Spaniards 
born in America—rose against the representatives of Spain in the 
colonies. They proclaimed their independence. In South Africa there 
was no rising: what took place was a smooth evolution from colonial 
status to the status of a Dominion. Nothing of the sort happened in 
North Africa, although the French there were almost as numerous and 
just as well organised as the whites in South Africa or Latin America. 
One of the reasons is probably the special status of Algeria and the 
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proximity of France. North Africa is also more and more dependent 
on French aid for its equipment and economic life. A third reason is 
that the Europeans in North Africa feel they may not be able to hold 
out against the growing pressure of Arab nationalism without the full 
help of France; thus, instead of claiming their independence from the 
mother country, they started to complain that France was letting them 
down. The result was a three-cornered fight, which is still going on, 
between the Moslems, metropolitan France and the French in North 
Africa. 

In this fight, the Moslem leaders naturally represent nationalism; 
they want internal autonomy, if not complete independence. The French 
Government, while they have to defend with the utmost energy the 
general interest of France in the Mediterranean, are inclined to liberal- 
ism, for two reasons: because it is the French tradition, and because 
they wish to avoid international difficulties. The European settlers in 
North Africa take, on the whole, a very conservative stand. ‘ Your ideas 
are very generous ’, they say to the French Government. ‘ But you are 
not on the spot; we are. We know what the outcome will be; if we give 
them an inch, they will take an ell. We shall lose everything’. 

What happened in Tunisia in the last few months, is typical. The 
French Government had promised the Tunisians reforms in view of 
their eventual self-government. The French people in Tunisia opposed 
the scheme in every possible way. The pressure they exerted on the 
French Government resulted in an official note which the Tunisians 
understood to be a refusal to go any further. (The drafting of that note, 
by the way, was certainly influenced by the necessity of getting a few 
more right-wing votes.) The nationalist leaders launched a campaign 
of protest. They were arrested. Then the trouble really started: the 
demonstrations, the murders, the looting, the repression, and everything 
else you may have read in the papers. Should the French people in 
Tunisia have the power to decide, they would, no doubt, reject all the 
reforms planned by their Government. 

Some time ago, I was struck by a letter to The Times about South 
Africa. This letter referred to the precautions which the Cape delegates 
had originally taken when entering the Union, in order to safeguard 
the liberal practice in the new constitution. ‘ The British Parliament ’, 
wrote the correspondent, ‘ was distressed at the localisation of such civic 
rights. It comforted itself with the confident hope that liberal principles 
must triumph in time over the opposing influences. But, when one of 
these is the fear of a community for its ultimate survival, this calcula- 
tion is disproved ’. This statement shows deep insight into the colonial 
drama. It largely applies to French North Africa. In the mind of the 
French people who live there the conflict is not only between liberal 
principles and personal interests, but also between abstract ideals and 
physical fear. The French cause in North Africa, if we had to plead 
it before an international tribunal, is on the whole a fairly good one. 
It is good in relation to the past, because we have endowed the three 
countries with schools, hospitals, public works, etc., which would still 
be lacking if we had not been there. To the Moslem population the 
profit and loss account is positive. The French case is also a good one 


in comparison with most Moslem independent countries; their govern- 
ments have not done so well with their own people. But I have no 
intention of suggesting that North Africa is not still a long way off 
from democracy; nor that poverty in any sense has been wiped out. 
The Moslem mass remains extremely poor: owing to a continuous 
betterment of health conditions, it grows so rapidly that one now begins 
to wonder how the local resources will suffice to keep millions alive in 
twenty or thirty years. ‘ 

The French, who have succeeded in ‘cutting down the mortality rate 
by about a half, have yet failed t6 cope with the needs of an increasing 
population. They have succeeded in creating wealth; they have partly 
failed to devise an equitable system of distribution. They have succeeded 
in snatching quite a number of Moslems from illiteracy; they have often 
failed to make friends of the people who are the best French scholars. 
There we find ourselves up against the eternal problem: must European 
teaching always act as a boomerang against Europe? 

The chief nationalist leader in Tunisia, Bourguiba, and the leader 
of one of the two principal nationalist parties in Algeria, Ferhat Abbas, 
are men who both speak French better than Arabic. They have both 
married French women; until 1937 Ferhat Abbas was ardently advocat- 
ing complete integration of the Algerians and of the metropolitan 
French. He denied the existence of an Algerian nation. Why then 
has he emerged from the war as a nationalist? Because he says that 
whatever the institution may be, the Moslems would not be fully 
accepted in these European societies; rather be a full-fledged Algerian 
than a second-rate Frenchman. 

Some kind of compromise has obviously to be found. Is it our fault 
if it has not yet been reached? The French people who, by their con- 
structive energy made North Africa what it is, were certainly not an 


idle class. They were hard-working people with the defects of their - 


qualities, that is people who thought of themselves first. Their offspring, 
nowadays, are rather inclined to enjoy the property or the position 
earned, and defend it tooth and nail. They point to what is happening 
in Egypt and Iran. ‘ If we agree’, they say, ‘ to replace the Protectorate 
treaties by alliances, there would be nothing to prevent the new local 
governments from denouncing the alliances. And even if they do not, 
there are many ways, legal and illegal, to expropriate Europeans, or to 
dishearten them and to make them quit’. These are facts which cannot 
be denied. The Moslem demand for local autonomy and social equality, 
as they understand it, is another fact. From what I have seen, I am 
convinced that Moroccan independence would, at the present juncture, 
mean chaos and, at the worst; exploitation of the Moroccan mass by 
their leaders. 

In Algeria, the political institutions, as they now exist in principle, 
are probably ahead of the political understanding of the masses. Tunisia, 
on the contrary, appears to deserve a more liberal status than it has 
at present. The answers are not the same for the three countries. In 
any case, it is the French Government which has to arbitrate between 
the French who. live in North Africa and the Moslems. This will be 
no easy task.—Third Programme 


Germany and Rearmament 


By WILHELM VON CORNIDES 


EVEN years ago, I was one of about 150,000 prisoners of war 

in one of the several hundred stockades in which the remnants of 

the German armed forces were collected like drift-wood from a 

colossal shipwreck. We had very little to eat and our minds 
were empty too. It poured with rain and there was nothing to do but 
walk up and down the huge murky field. There were those who 
slipped and were too tired to get up again. Soon they were no longer 
distinguishable from the grey mud—and nobody would care. The rest 
of us who did not want to give up had only two thoughts: ‘ Thank 
God it is all over’; and: ‘ They will never again get me for this sort 
of game ’. That was seven years ago. 

If you expect to hear me telling you that the German ‘ goon’ has 
become a peaceful admirer of flowers and clouds, like the famous bull 
‘ Ferdinand ’ that could not be induced to fight unless stung by a hornet, 
you will be disappointed. There is a lot more to it. I think most 


Germans remember very well that if there was one thing firmly 
established in the minds of the victorious soldiers and statesmen of 
1945 it was the determination that no German should ever be allowed 
to take up arms again. They remember this, partly because they have 
heard it said quite often, and partly because for once it corresponded 
perfectly with their own wishes. But the Germans also could not help 
noticing how more and more of- the old suspicions against Germany 
have come to be superseded by new suspicions of the war allies against 
one another. 

What did the Germans think about it all? It is only fair to say 
that they were facing a dilemma for which there is no proper solution. 
After General Marshall’s offer of American aid to Europe they could 
be fairly confident that if they joined the western community of nations 
they would not be left starving. In fact, there is widespread agreement 


that without the about four billion dollars American aid they could — 
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not have reached the present boom of industrial production which 
stands today at 137 per cent. of 1936. At the same time the Germans 
in the western zones knew that in accepting American aid they would 
aggravate the fate of 18,000,000 of their fellow countrymen living 
under Soviet control. 

As long as possible they tried to muddle through. The effort of 
finding their daily bread and roofs over their heads worried them much 
more than high politics. For the first time since the Napoleonic Wars 
they were out of the strategic game. There was little inclination to 
become again involved in it. Some intellectuals—notably amongst them 
Professor Noack of Wiirzburg, and the well-known submarine com- 
mander of the first world war and concentration camp inmate of the 
second world war, Paster Nieméller—have tried to rationalise this 
attitude into a theory of neutralism. But to the masses it was not that. 
It was something quite irrational, which is best expressed in two German 
words ‘ Ohne mich’—‘ without me’ or ‘ leave me alone’. 

It was really in the first place the British, American, and French 
statesmen. who had to make their choice. Did they feel that western 
Germany—or to be more precise the Ruhr—was indispensable for the 
security of the west? Could they allow the Germans to rebuild their 
industry, re-establish themselves on the world markets and raise their 
standard of living over and above that of their western neighbours 
who toit under a crushing burden of rearmament? It was only in 
summer 1950 that the Western Allies made up their minds to put the 
issue of rearmament squarely before the Germans. That was after the 
Korean war had shaken the western world. In the meanwhile the 
Russians have-also officially suggested the re-establishment of German 
armed forces.. But while the Western Allies: would include German 
contingents—they talk about ten to twenty divisions—into an integrated 
European army, the latest Russian proposal of a few weeks ago is that 
there should be a national German army of so far unknown strength 
in a unified Germany. While the west has only talked about rearming 
Germans, and under present plans it would be at least a year before 
the first units—probably yolunteers—would be established, the Russians 
have already in the ‘ People’s Police’ of the Soviet zone the nucleus 
of a German military force. 


Something Worth Fighting For? i 

What now? Many Germans are still in a maze of contradictory fears 
and suspicions but gradually some main trends of thought have 
crystallised. There is the problem whether or not western Germany 
can be successfully defended by a European or North Atlantic army. 
It is obvious that the Germans would be reluctant to give their support 
to a defence system which would in its first phase involve a retreat to 
the Rhine, maybe to the Pyrenees. Many Germans—amongst them not 
only the enthusiasts for European federation but also those of the former 
officers who have learned the lessons of the last war—feel that military 
preparedness is not sufficient. There must also be confidence in a social 
order that is worth fighting for. Other nations still have their unbroken 
national traditions. For many Germans, Europe has taken the place of 
the Fatherland. This gives an idealistic tinge to the discussions about 
rearmament which has, however, more sincerity behind it than many 
foreign observers allow for. At the same time there is an undeniable 
tendency on the part of political leaders to use German participation in 
European defence as pawn in a hard bargain. This must be irritating to 
the occupation powers and it is probably sometimes bad diplomacy. 
But most Germans, men and women, to whom rearmament means 
a real risk and a real sacrifice, feel that it should not be taken as a 
matter of course. 

The Federal Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer, has pledged himself to 
support the project of the European army. Parliament, in which the 
Christian Democratic and Liberal. Parties have a slight majority, has 
supported his policy by a majority of 204 to 156 votes. The Opposition, 
notably the Social Democratic Party and its chief, Dr. Schumacher, 
explain that on principle they are also for Germany’s participation in 
European defence, but only on a basis of full equality and after having 
a cast-iron guarantee that the western forces are strong enough to 
defend Germany successfully. While Dr. Adenauer agrees on the first 
point, he feels that if the guarantee Dr. Schumacher asks for could 
be given by the Western Allies there would be no need to rearm 
Germany at all. What he fears more than an imminent Russian attack 
is probably that the Americans might once more turn, their back on 
Europe. This would mean a gradual communist infiltration of western 
Germany and, as he sees it, the end of Europe. It has been said that 
the German demand for equality of rights shows a revival of 
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nationalism. But to most Germans it would be very difficult to under- 
stand why they should not expect the same rights as all the other 
parties, if they take their share of responsibility. 

I suppose that here you expect me to refer to the veterans’ leagues. 
I must be short and would like to make only two observations: During 
the first years after the war all pension rights were denied to profes- 
sional soldiers. It was natural that they should form unions in order 
to fight for what they regarded as their undeniable rights. This would 
have happened in any other country too. Second observation: there are 
about 800 veterans’ organisations, ranging from the veterans of the 
Africa Corps to the Women’s Auxiliary Signal Corps. It would need a 
political genius to weld this amorphous mass into a political power. I 
think if such a genius existed amongst the former German generals we 
would have heard of him by now. 


Desire for German Unity 


A lot could be said about the fear that participation in the European 
army would destroy the. last chances for the re-establishment of German 
unity. This is the heaviest liability on the project of the European army. 
It is unthinkable that the Germans should resign themselves to the per- 
manent division of their country. They realise, however, that its unity 
can be restored only under conditions of. freedom and by peaceful 
means. There can be no thought of ‘liberating’ eastern Germany or 
Germany’s lost provinces in Silesia, Pomerania, and eastern Prussia by 
force. There are still enough ruins in Germany to remind every 
German every day that his country would not survive another world 
war. 

During the last few months, more and more people, many of them 
without having made a final decision on whether rearmament is abso- 
lutely unavoidable, are beginning to think about how it should be done 
if the need arises. Newspapers, civic groups, research institutes dig into 
the problem of how to safeguard the democratic rights and freedoms 
if there should be a new army. The Institute of Public Affairs in 
Frankfurt has undertaken a systematic study of the constitutional, 
administrative and educational questions which will have to be answered. 
This Institute, which is supported by the influential local government 
associations, like the League of German Cities, is directed by Theodor 
Steltzer, a man whom the Nazis had condemned to death. He survived 
and was one of the first administrators the British authorities trusted 
with forming a Land government in their zone. A week ago a study 
group of this Institute, to which belong top-ranking constitutional 
lawyers and administrative experts and half-a-dozen former generals 
and admirals of untainted reputation, recommended to the Government 
that a future defence law should provide for local civilian draft boards 
and protect the civil rights-of conscientious objectors. In the face of 
all German traditions these are revoluntionary propositions. 

Another representative group of former high-ranking officers has 
recently published a study which is now widely read and discussed under 
the significant title: Armee ohne Pathos— An Army without Fuss’. 
There are other signs for a definite reaction against old-style militarism 
which are particularly marked amongst the youth and the trade unions 
but also amongst the parties and the officials in Bonn who will have 
to prepare-a future defence legislation. 

It remains to be seen whether these influences are strong enough 
to hold their own against the many pressures—from inside and outside 
Germany—which push towards the restoration of the old military 
pattern. After all has been said pro and con the rearmament issue, I 
am inclined to think that a majority of Germans, if asked to put their 
thoughts into a nutshell, would say: If it absolutely has to be, all right; 
provided it is on a basis of equality with the other European nations 
and provided—and this seems to me the decisive point—that this time, 
at least, it will be an army without fuss—Third Programme 


Our Men in Korea by Eric Linklater (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) is the 
first official account of the part played by Commonwealth forces in the 
United Nations campaign. Commissioned by the Service departments and 
having access to their records, Mr. Linklater also visited Korea to obtain 
material for the book. It contains many photographs and sketch maps. 
The spring number of Social Service, published by the National Council 
of Social Service, price 2s. 6d., contains articles by Professor T. S. Simey, 
Professor Barbara Wootton and G. R. Lavers, and the first of a series of 
sketches of pioneers in social work. An illustrated pamphlet called The_ 
School Library (Stationery Office, 2s.) has been published by the Ministry 
of Education. It discusses the problem of teaching schoolchildren to use 
and enjoy books and says, among other things, that fiction of the right 
kind has a place of vital importance in children’s development. 
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Ideal and Reality 


HREE hundred years ago was published A Priest in the 

Temple, the posthumous work of the Reverend George Herbert’s 

in which he set out his conception of the life of an ideal 

priest of the Church of England working in a country parish. 

The book, as Mrs. Bottrall tells us in a talk which we publish today, 

~ was in fact autobiographical, disclosing the ideals which Herbert himself 
tried to pursue in his parish of Bemerton in Wiltshire. In after-years his 

book, better known as The Country Parson, grew famous and to many 

people it came to represent the life and faith of the best kind of Anglican 

clergyman in the seventeenth century. And with it might be contrasted 

the harsh realities of our own era. However, we need to ‘recollect that 

tremendous changes swept over the Church of England with the coming 

, of the Industrial Revolution. In country parishes the old ideals of a 
George Herbert might prevail, and even now they are sometimes. havens 
in which elderly clergy with small private means pass their closing years. 
But with the Industrial Revolution the typical parish ceased to be in the 
country but was in towns where the rivalry of chapels had to be met, 
and later secular amusements were to be offered on Sundays. To apply 
the ideals of Bemerton to these new conditions has not proved easy. 

But George Herbert himself was not even typical of his own time. He 
was a man of great academic gifts and powerful family connections— 
who voluntarily chose his path. But only a small proportion of the seven- 
teenth-century clergy were well educated or well-to-do men. For most 
of them it was infact a struggle to get through the services and few of 
them composed their own sermons. The vast majority were ill paid, and 
while they watched with envy the pluralism of their bishops they were 
effectively attacked by the rising class of itinerant Calvinist preachers. 
Indeed it was not until the reign of Queen Anne that any great effort 
was made to raise the standard of living of the clergy and inculcate a 
missionary spirit. But it would be, equally wrong to think of the 
eighteenth-century parsons as being well off. In the first half of that 
century, 6,000 clergy had stipends of only £50 a year and lived isolated 
lives. The popular picture of the Squarson is by no means true. In the 
nineteenth century the ordinary Church of England clergy were 
assaulted from all sides and from within. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century the Church began to feel the effécts of a declining 
recruitment and complaints were heard of-a shrinkage of ability and a 
scarcity of promising parish clergy outside the slum parishes. 

Thus when we read nowadays the numerous complaints that the 
Church of England is confronted with a recruiting crisis, that vicars’ 
stipends are inadequate to live on, that there is a gap between the higher 
and lower clergy, and that there is a decline in faith, are we really 
reading anything new? Is the clergyman today who has to move out of 
his vicarage into a council house (if he can obtain one) and do without 
a curate whom he cannot afford to pay, much worse off than the 
eighteenth-century country parson with his £50 or even £20 a year? 
Between 1741 and 1855 Convocation never met at all and one may be 
certain that the Archbishops and Bishops of 1952 are much better aware 
of the problems’of the mass of the clergy than were their predecessors 
of 200 years earlier. Is the reality, not this—that ever since the Church 
of England was founded there has been a constant struggle among the 
lower clergy against a decline in the faith, against a low standard of 
living, against a lack of recruits to carry on their labours? Yet the 
Church has survived and the missionary spirit has not failed. George 
Herbert may not have been the typical Anglican parson. But so long 
as there are men of his gentle faith in the world, so long will his 
religion endure. 
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What They Are Saying 
A new tone in communist broadcasts 


SINCE THE COMMUNISTS DROPPED their propaganda bombshell accusing 
the Western Powers of bacteriological warfare in Korea, there has been 
a noticeable intensification of inflammatory propaganda designed to 
whip up hatred and war hysteria in broadcasts from the communist 
sphere. Last week this bellicose propaganda took on a somewhat sinister 
note in the case of two broadcasts in particular. Though what was said 
was nothing new in itself, it was significant as revealing an apparent 
change in directive after months of dwelling on the ‘peace’ theme. - 

The first broadcast was a very lengthy one in the Moscow home 
service by Professor Krestov, designed as a contribution to a students’ 
seminar, and dealing with ‘the theory and tactics of the Bolshevik 
Party on the questions of war, peace and revolution ’: 

The Bolsheviks never were, and are not now, supporters of peace at 
any price. They understood, and understand very well indeed, that 
one cannot do without wars in the struggle for a real peace so long 
as imperialism exists and so long as capitalists and landowners have not 
been overthrown. Bolsheviks were and are enemies of unjust wars only. 
But they are supporters of just wars. What is a just war? Not a war 
of aggression or plunder, but a war of liberation, the aim of which is 
either to defend the nation from foreign attack or to liberate the nation 
from the slavery of capitalism or free colonies and dependent countries 
from imperialist oppression. . . . We understand the impossibility of 
eliminating wars without the elimination of classes and the setting up 
of socialism. We also fully admit the legality, progressiveness and 
inevitability of civil wars, 7.e., wars of an oppressed class against the 


oppressors, slaves against slave-owners, peasants against landowners, © 


hired labour against the bourgeoisie. . . . Throughout history there have 
frequently been wars which . . . were progressive. . . . The most’ just, 
legal and holy of all wars is a war whose purpose is the defence of a 
country in which socialism has triumphed from foreign attack and 
attempts to re-establish capitalist slavery in it. The defence of the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Democracies is the holy duty not only 
of every Soviet citizen and every citizen of the people’s democracies, but 
also of the workers of the whole world, because the U.S.S.R., together 
with the people’s democracies, forms the true Motherland of the world 
proletariat and the base of the liberation of workers of all countries 
from the yoke of capital. 

The second broadcast was by Defence Minister Cepicka, speaking in 
the Czechoslovak Assembly budget debate, who stated that it had 
become necessary to ‘ fight’ for peace. After speaking about the alleged 
bacteriological warfare in Korea, the Minister stated: ‘ In such cases it 
is necessary to answer the assaults of the war-mongers with blows’: 

To accept even for a moment the illusion that it is not vital for us 
to be strong and well armed would mean to offer ourselves directly as a 
helpless victim. The peace movement must not be a sign of weakness. 
Lately, various waverers have been asking: ‘ How can arms production 
be reconciled with the idea of peace? .. . If the peace camp is invincible, 
why should it be necessary to fight for peace? ’ 

In reply to these not surprising questions, after years of ‘peace 
campaign ’ propaganda, the Czechoslovak Ministers stated that against 
“the present enemy’ defence without weapons would be no defence 
at all: 

We are therefore not concealing the fact that we are producings arms, 
and arms of excellent quality at that. This is also well known of the 
U.S.S.R. and the other countries belonging to the peace camp. : 

He then went on to point out that not a single person should ignore 
the fact that ‘on our western frontier there stands exactly the same 
enemy who attacked the peaceful people of Korea and who is murdering 
the peoples of Malaya and Indo-China ’.. How foolish it would be to 
doubt that, given the opportunity, ‘the imperialist aggressor would not 
be prepared to attack our country with the same horrible weapons’. 
However, it would be wrong to succumb to fear, for the ‘ invincible 
U.S.S.R.’ would never permit Czechoslovakia’s independence to ‘ be 
threatened or destroyed ’. 

Every country behind the Iron Curtain was treated to gruelling stories 
about bacteriological weapons which, it was alleged, would be used on 
these peoples too if the imperialists had their way. For example, Berlin 
and Leipzig radios, broadcasting a report of a protest rally in East 
Berlin against ‘ U.S. bacteriological warfare in Korea ’, quoted Gerhart 
Eisler as saying: : 

Can we Germans permit the Black Death which almost depopulated 
Germany after the Thirty Years’ War to be brought back again by 
the United States war-mongers? 
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3 Did You Hear That? 


WHY LILAC TIME? 


SPEAKING IN THE Home Service, Dr. Eric AsHBy said: ‘Have you 
ever asked yourself: why lilac in May—why not in July with the fox- 
gloves? Or why are daffodils always earlier in the year than lilac, and 
cornflowers always later? 

“In spring the air becomes warmer and the light intensity becomes 
brighter. Is it this climatic rhythm that directs the procession of 
flowers? Are the spring flowers eager to jump (as it were) at the first 
sign of spring; and are the dahlias and chrySanthemums slow to 
respond? That is easy enough to test. Grow a chrysanthemum in a 
warm greenhouse and you will still not persuade it to flower before 
the autumn. A few experiments like this would soon convince you that 
temperature and light intensity do indeed shift the time of flowering 
a little this way or that, but they are not the master key that opens 
the flower bud. 

‘If temperature and light intensity are excluded, what else could 
determine the season of flowering? The first clue to the 
answer was discovered exactly 100 years ago. In 1852 a 
young man, Arthur Henfrey, who afterwards became Pro- 
fessor of Botany at King’s College, London, suggested that 
the pattern of distribution of plants over the earth’s surface 
might be due, not so much to temperature, as to the length 
of daylight in different latitudes. No one took any notice 
of Henfrey’s suggestion, and it was not until 1920 that 
two Americans (who were working on quite a different 
problem) stumbled on the master key to the time of 
flowering. They were trying to hybridise two varieties of 
tobacco that flower at different times. They had used all 
the ordinary gardener’s tricks to persuade the two varieties 
to flower at the same time, and all the tricks had 
failed. Then they made the astonishing discovery that they 
could. change the time of flowering of their tobacco 
varieties by changing, not the temperature, not the inten- 
sity of light, but the length of day. One of their tobacco 
varieties normally flowers in the autumn. | 
They found they could make it flower in 
July if they cared to, simply by putting a 
black box over it every day at about 
five p.m. and not removing the box until 
ten a.m. the next morning: so that the plant 
had daylight for the length of an autumn day. 
And they found too that they could prevent 
the tobacco flowering in the short days. of 
autumn, simply by leaving an electric light 
burning in the greenhouse till eleven o’clock 
each night. That artificially lengthens the 
day and prevents flowering. Quite a weak 
light is enough to lengthen the day—a light 
you would not care to read by; so it is 
clearly duration of light, not intensity, that 
affects flowering. The distribution of 
plants over the earth does depend, partly at ae eval Ame 
any rate, on day length. And many English- : 
men living in Ceylon or Malaya have been disappointed , 
to find that some plants which are accustomed to flowering 
in the long days of an English summer will not flower at all 
if they are grown in the tropics, where all the days are 
about twelve hours long. 

‘The more botanists have studied this queer influence 
of length of day on time of flowering, the more complicated 
and fascinating it has become. An autumn-flowering plant 
like the chrysanthemum flowers in short days. So you can 
make it flower in midsummer if you artificially shorten 
the days by putting a black box over the plant. Now what 
precisely is it that causes the flower buds to form? Is it 
the short day? Or is it the long night? Try interrupting 
the short days by a “ dose” of darkness: put a black box 
on for an hour in the middle of the day. It will make no 
difference. The plant flowers just the same. Now try inter- 
rupting the long nights by a “dose” of light: it is easy 
to arrange for a light to switch on at midnight for half 
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an hour. The result will astonish you: for this interruption of the dark 
period will completely suppress flowering. To be most effective the 
interruption must come in the middle of the dark period. If you inter- 
rupt the night by illuminating the plant shortly after dusk or shortly 
before dawn, it does not affect flowering at all’. 


EVOLUTION OF THE ROYAL ARMS s 
‘Our first Royal Arms’, said H. T. Krrsy in ‘ Midlands Miscellany’, 
“which are said to have existed throughout the reigns of William I 
and II, Henry I and Stephen, displayed two golden lions on a red 
shield, but their number was soon increased by one to make the three 
we all know so well. Such arrangement lasted from 1154 to 1340; in 
other words, during the reigns of Henry II, Richard I, John, Henry III, 
Edward I and II, and until the thirteenth year of Edward III. 

“During Edward III’s reign substantial changes were made, for 
, this King made claim to the French crown, and to empha- 

sise this he added the fleur-de-lys to the English arms. 
This was done by quartering. Richard II—although he 
sometimes used these arms—more often impaled them with 
the arms of Edward the Confessor. Impaled simply means 
that the shield was divided into two halves by a vertical 
line running down its centre: it is also the heraldic method 
of indicating marriage. The Confessor’s arms consisted of 
a golden cross almost encircled by five martlets—a small 
bird of the swallow kind. From 1405 until the advent of 
the Stuarts, the French fleur-de-lys were reduced to three 
in number, but otherwise the shield was unchanged. This 
coat was a great improvement on the earlier one which had 
the fleur-de-lys sprinkled all over the field. Historians 
usually distinguish between the two by calling the first 
“France Ancient ”, and the latter “ France Modern ”. 

‘ The arrival of the Stuarts in 1603 made great changes, 

all shown in their very full shield. The arms I last 

_. described were now thrust into the first and 
fourth quarters, with the new arrivals— 
Scotland and Ireland—being allotted the 
second and third. respectively. When a 
quarter is itself quartered (as were the first 
and fourth in this case) we call this 
“ quarterly-quartered ”’, and the quarters 
themselves “grand quarters”, but this is 
by the way. é 

“ A singular arrangement was made neces- 
sary in 1689 by William and Mary’s reign, 
for the Royal Arms impaled the Royal 
Arms; whilst the whole shield is so crowded 
that you can count no less than twenty-one 
coats in all. The arrangement too, is un- 
usual, the King’s side (the dexter) being 
made up as follows: the quartered arms of 
France and England in «the first quarter; 
Scotland in the second, Ireland in the third, 
with France and England repeated in the fourth. But there 
is also something new, for over the centre of the King’s side 
you will see a small shield (we call it an “ escutcheon of 
pretence ’’) bearing his paternal arms of Nassau. The fact 
that these two similar coats are impaled indicates that the 
two monarchs—both King and Queen—reigned as equals. 
After Mary’s death in 1694 the King displayed his arms 
without impalement. 

‘Queen Anne, from 1707 onwards, bore a quartered 
shield, but with the French fleur-de-lys for the first time 
being ousted by the English lions. Now the shield is Eng- 
land impaling Scotland in the first and fourth quarters 
a reminder of the Union), France (Modern) in the second, 
with Ireland in the third. With the accession of George I 
in 1714 came the House of Hanover, and their arms occu- 
pied the fourth quarter. In 1801 the fleur-de-lys were 
removed from the shield by Royal Proclamation. They had 
been a feature of our Royal Heraldry for over 460 years, 
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and on their disappearance Hanover appeared on an escutcheon of 
pretence in the centre of the shield—England now filling the fourth as 
well as the first quarter. There were other minor changes too in the 
Hanover arms, for though at first they carried the Electoral bonnet on 
the top of the shield (to be correct the “ shield was ensigned ” with it) 
this was later exchanged for a Royal Crown. 

“Queen Victoria came to the Throne in 1837, and thus we come to 
the last phase of this heraldic pageant. Hanover gone, the arms assumed 
the pattern we all know so well today: England in the first and fourth 
quarters, Scotland in the second, and Ireland in the third quarter ’. 


PROFESSOR PICCARD AGAIN 

Professor Piccard is now planning an attempt on a new record. In 
the Mediterranean, between Naples and Sardinia, he is hoping to 
descend to a depth of 5,000 feet. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. 
Rome correspondent, spoke about his preparations in a talk in the 
Light Programme. : 

“Professor Piccard’, he said, ‘ who is associated with his son Jacques 
in this project, has attempted a similar 
exploration in the past in the waters of the 
Gulf of Guinea off West Africa. But on 
that occasion his apparatus was lost in a 
storm. This time, he is making the © 
attempt in a new kind of bathysphere, as 
the strongly-constructed steel diving 
chamber is sometimes called. Instead of 
being attached to a surface vessel by 
means of cables for support and com- 
munication, this bathysphere will be auto- 
nomous, like a submarine, able to descend 
and return to the surface on its own. At 
the moment the record for a similar 
descent in the depths of the sea is held 
by the American scientist, Dr. William 
Beebe, who reached a depth of over 3,000 
feet off the Galapagos Islands in the 
Pacific. 

“Professor Piccard has selected, as the 
place for his new attempt, a point in the 
Mediterranean about 100 miles to the 
west of a little Italian island called Ponza, 
in other words, about halfway between 
Naples and Sardinia. Professor Piccard 
has chosen this point because the sea 
here, while more than two miles deep, is unusually clear, and therefore 
suitable for scientific observation. Professor Piccard plafs to reach 
a depth of about 5,000 feet, in other words, nearly one mile below 
the surface. ee 

“The Italian Government is taking an active interest in Professor 
Piccard’s enterprise; the Navy Department of the Ministry of Defence 
has instructed the Naples Command to assist in all possible ways, and 
it is known that two powerful tugs and several pontoons will be made 
available to transport the professor and his son, with their apparatus, 
to the chosen point for descent. It is also stated that divers with 
special submarine radio transmitting apparatus may be provided ’. 


THE OLDEST HORSE RACE IN THE COUNTRY? 

‘The Kiplingcotes Derby, on thé Yorkshire Wolds’, said JAMES 
Gooprick in ‘ News-from the North’, ‘ perhaps the oldest horse race 
in the country—there is evidence that a race was run in the days of 
Richard I1J—was given a modern touch this year. Spectators came by 
aeroplane. The farmer pilot and his two passengers were the only 
people in the crowd of about 200 who saw the start and the finish 
of the race along the straight old Roman Road. This ancient 
Derby is the most unusual race in the country, too, for the rider 
bringing his or her horse in second gets most winnings. It was sunny 
and blustery up on the wolds when, a few minutes to eleven o’clock, 
five riders weighed in on the local coalman’s scales and paid their 
entry fee of £4 5s. to Mr. Robert Ruston, a Hull railway guard whose 
forebears have been clerks of the course for generations. Mr. Ruston 
checked the weights, and insisted that fifteen-year-old Denise Lawson 
should make up the ten-stone limit with screwdrivers, chisels and box 
spanners from her father’s car tool kit. These, together with slabs of 
lead, were stuffed into her jacket pockets and when these could hold 
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no more; into a parcel tied to the saddle. Yvonne Robson, an eighteen- 
year-old rider and last year’s winner, carried five slabs of lead. 

‘The weigh-in completed,’ the riders walked their mounts over the 
four-and-a-half-mile course to the starting-point. Here Mr. Percy 
Dove, whose family holds the title of official starter, was waiting for 
them. He waved his handkerchief and the race was on. First intimation 
that we at the winning-post had that the horses were approaching was 
when an aeroplane landed in a field at the roadside. The pilot and 
his passengers joined us and soon afterwards we saw Miss Robson 
leading the field in full gallop. She was the winner by 100 lengths from 
her father, Mr. Albert Robson, of Wold Newton, who had led at the 
start. Mr. Ruston kept £1 5s. of the entry fees for course expenses, 
paid the winner £5 8s., and to Mr. Robson he handed £20’. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE ECLIPSE 

During the recent eclipse of the sun, teams of scientists from a number of 
countries took their complicated apparatus out to the Sudan, which was 
one of the best places this time for observation. It was a long journey 
for what amounted to three minutes’ work 
—the time the total- eclipse lasted. But 
now that the scientists are home again, the 
photographs and observations they made 
will take something more like three years 
to work out and interpret. One of the 
scientists, Professor R. O. REDMAN, the 
Director of Cambridge University Ob- 
servatory, spoke about the work in ‘ Radio 
Newsreel’. 

“Many problems, of very different 
kinds’, he said, ‘were being attacked. 
What are we hoping to find out from it 
all? The chief aim was to improve our 
knowledge of the outer atmosphere of the 
sun, especially the higher layers of it. The 
sun, after all, is the most important phy- 
sical factor in our lives; if anything went 
wrong with it the human race would very 
quickly be finished, a fact which modern 
city dwellers may forget, but not the sun- 
worshippers of the ancient world. For- 
tunately, there is no likelihood of this 
happening, but I do think that every detail 
of the sun is a very vital object of scien- 
tific study. ie 

‘When, in a total eclipse, the moon has cut off the great glare of 
the ordinary solar surface—the photosphere, we call it—we have a 
chance to study the layer immediately above this, the chromosphere, and 
also the very extended and extremely thin outermost atmosphere, the 
corona. My own particular job was concerned with the chromosphere. 


_Its spectrum was photographed with a large instrument which was 


installed in a pit in the ground to keep its temperature constant, and 
a detailed study of three or four of the sixteen exposures we made 
should give us much useful information, especially about the temperature 
of this particular layer of the sun. 

‘Earlier measures of the same kind, but with a smaller instrument, 
based on photographs taken in the 1940 total eclipse in South Africa, 
suggested that the temperature of the chromosphere must be high, say 
25,000 or even 30,000 degrees centigrade, about ten times as hot as 
the filament of an ordinary electric lamp. On the other hand a com- 
pletely different method of measuring the temperatur€, by observing 
the so-called radio noise from the sun on wavelengths of about one centi- 
metre, have pointed to a much lower temperature, not far from that 
of the ordinary solar surface, say 5,000 or 6,000 degrees. So at 
the moment, astronomers are rather divided in their opinions. 

“While we were making these new optical measures, two teams—one , 
American and the other French—were near at hand making measures of 
solar radio noise, and some of these radio measures will give completely 
independent evidence about the temperature of the chromosphere. My 
two colleagues from Cambridge, Dr. von Kliiber and Dr. Blackwell, 
were engaged in work on the corona. Dr. von Kliiber had a quadruple 
camera with which he took pictures of the corona in polarised light, 
using screens of polaroid, four photographs at a time, and he has six 
large plates for detailed study. Dr.. Blackwell observed the corona 


directly in infra-red light with a photo-electric arrangement, using a - 


new technique, and obtained some very fine measures’. 
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Can the Atlantic Forces Defend Europe? 


By ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON 


BOUT a year ago I was in Germany, visiting the Allied armies. 

I asked a senior officer at Rhine Army how, if war came, 

he would defend a front of 200 miles with only two divisions. 

‘Well’, he said, ‘the British Army always has to start by 

going back, and we’d have to go back a long way’. I put the same 

question to an American at Seventh Army. ‘ Wal’, he said, ‘ we’d get 

behind the river’ (he meant the Rhine). And how long could they stay 

behind the river? A week, he thought; maybe a fortnight. And after 
that? After that, too bad; it would be the end. 


A Year’s Progress 

That was a year ago. Today the answers would be different. To 
begin with, the troops of the Allied armies are almost three times as 
numerous, besides being better trained and better armed: and in 
other ways they are more secure. I would like to discuss here what 
has been achieved during the past year since.General Eisenhower took 
command in Europe—and I should like to consider what we may expect 
in the coming year. : 

First, what has been done already? General Eisenhower started with 
about eight divisions between the Adriatic and the Baltic; today he 
has at least twenty-two. Of these, four are on the Italian side of the 
Alps, and eighteen between the Alps and the Baltic. Of course, you 
can juggle with the figures, bringing them up by one or two, or down 
by one or two. But the numbers I mentioned do not include the Berlin 
garrisons, because they are too isolated. Nor do they include any reserve 
divisions. They are figures for troops on the ground, ready to fight 
at once—eighteen divisions north of the Alps and four south. Opposite 
the eighteen, in eastern Germany and western Poland, there are said 
to be about twenty-six Russian divisions. Most of these are smaller 
than ours. That is not only because they do not have mobile laundries, 
bakeries, and cinemas. They are said to be smaller in firepower, which 
is what matters. So in strength our eighteen are probably not very 
far behind the Russian twenty-six. The great gap—and it is a great 
‘gap—is in the reserves. The Red Army has perhaps a hundred divisions 
which could be moved ftom Russia. On our side there are perhaps five 
in reserve—five which could reach the Rhine within a week or a 
fortnight. One hundred to five—not good. I shall say more about our 
lack of reserves when I come to this year’s programme. 

But to continue with last year’s achievement. When General Eisen- 
hower took over his handful of divisions, few were really fit for 
battle: today they are tougher, trained, and mobile. That is thanks 
to a summer and winter of constant exercises: of living hard, in the 
open, under something close to war conditions. General Eisenhower 
started without a single corps or army headquarters which could uproot 
itself from comfortable houses and go out to command a battle: today 
he has several such headquarters, each able to move and work by 
wireless. He started with supply lines through Bremen and Hamburg, 
the two ports nearest the Soviet zone—nearer, in fact, than any of 
his troops: he now has supply lines through Bordeaux, Antwerp, and 
Rotterdam. In other words, he has turned his armies round to face their 
front, and he has made them a coherent force. All this has been done 
in a matter of months. A year ago I would not have thought that 
so much could be done so quickly. But it has been done. The change 
between last April and November was, I think, extraordinary. And for 
that reason we must be careful in criticising this year’s programme. 
_ It may achieve more than we expect. 

This year’s programme was announced at the Lisbon conference 
a month ago—fifty divisions by the end of the year, four thousand 
tactical aircraft, a start with arming Germany, and so on. It sounded 
far too optimistic. Fifty divisions, when with twenty-two we are already 
short of arms and experienced men? Four thousand aircraft in Europe, 
when there are not enough new jets for Korea alone? A start with 
arming Germany, when French people and Germans still distrust each 
other deeply? And where is the money to come from, with Congress 
in the economical mood of an election year? It all sounds quite out of 
the question. But so did last year’s programme when it was begun— 


yet most of it was carried through. So I do not think we should be 
too quick about saying that this year’s programme is impossible. Let us 
look at it more closely. 

First, the fifty divisions. These, according to the Lisbon communiqué, 
are to be ‘in appropriate conditions of combat readiness ’"—whatever 
that may mean. Actually it turns out to mean that almost half will 
be reserve divisions—and it would have been much more honest to 
say so at once, in Lisbon. The twenty-two active divisions may grow to 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. The five reserve divisions—five exist 
already—may grow to above twenty. That at any rate is the programme. 
Is it practicable? The new active formations are to come from France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Italy. The French share has been cut from 
five to two. With Indo-China sucking up practically all the French 
Regular Army, it is doubtful if even two more divisions will be found. 
They may be, but it will be difficult. And it will depend on the supply 
of American arms, which,so far has been much slower than expected. 
In tanks, for example, the Americans are still not able to send Pattons 
(they are named after General Patton)—their equivalent to our Cen- 
turion. The flow should start this year, but it has not started in quan- 
tity yet. The tanks sent so far have been older types. The Patton has 
developed ‘bugs ’—the word is American—in its mechanism. But 
in the United States it is said that the Pattons are piling up, and only 
need modification to remove the ‘ bugs’. Once modified, they should 


_flow in fair numbers. I hope it is true. 


The rest of the new active divisions are to come from Italy, Belgium, 
and Holland. They, too, depend on American supplies. These countries 
are not troubled, like France, by a war in the Far East. They have most 
of the men they need, but they have not got the arms. Congress in 
Washington is debating the Foreign Aid Bill at present, and I need 
not stress how grateful we in Europe would be if it were to get 
through uncut. If it does go through, and if American shipments flow 
smoothly, we may have perhaps twenty-seven or twenty-eight divisions 
by the end of the year. That part of the Lisbon programme may be 
completed. 

What of reserves? People often ask: ‘ Should reserves count at all? 
Do they matter?’ The answer, I am sure, is: ‘Yes. They matter a 
great deal’. Our active forces are almost a match for the Russian 
forces opposite them. Almost a match, but not quite. Suppose the 
Russians were to think of moving westwards—I profoundly hope they 
will not, and I am sure everyone else does—but suppose they were to. 
With their army now in eastern Germany and Poland they could not be 
sure of winning. To be sure, they would have to move troops from 
Russia beforehand. The chances are that we would hear about it: that 
would give us time to mobilise our reserves and to take diplomatic 
action. But we would not have much time to mobilise reserves— 
perhaps a week, perhaps a month—and at present we have few real 
reserves to mobilise. If they did exist, and if diplomatic action were 
also taken, then the Russian Government might think again. It might 
be deterred from moving westwards. And that, after all, is the whole 
purpose of rearmament. 


Suppose We Were Caught Unawares ? 

Or take another case. Suppose for some reason we were surprised. 
Suppose the Russians were to move without warning—again this is a 
hypothetical case, and one which I profoundly hope would never happen 
but suppose it did happen and we were caught unawares. We should 
have to retreat, no doubt to the Rhine. But our active forces should 
be able to hold somewhere, at least for a time. They could not hold 
for long, and in that time the reserves would have to be ready. If 
they could be ready—if we could rely, say, on twenty more divisions 
within three weeks—that would be a most powerful backing to our 
active forces. That backing might in some conditions deter our enemies. 
It is one thing to break a screen of some twenty divisions: it is another 
to plan for a campaign against twice that number. 

There is a further point. Reserves are cheap: they do not cost 
nearly as much as a standing army. Take, for example, Britain’s 
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Territorial Army. For fifty weeks each year its men are civilians, work- 
ing in factory and office. Only for two Weeks are they full-time soldiers. 
Most of the year they can manufacture exports, or whatever it may be, 
and yet be useful soldiers. Britain could not afford a large standing 
army today, nor could any other member of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
But we can afford reserves. And that is why General Eisenhower has 
been pressing hard for them, To be effective, reserves must be ready 
for battle quickly. I have explained that there might be a week, or 
maybe a month, to bring them out. At present France has four divisions 
which could be ready very quickly. One of them—the division at 
Nancy, near the Moselle—was tested last autumn. It was called out 
one night. By the next night every unit was gathered, with fewer than 
five per cent. absent. The second morning it moved eastwards, to con- 
centrate in Germany. On the third night it crossed the Rhine, as an 
assault exercise. I am told by people who saw it that it performed well. 
If it did half as well in a real emergency, being bombed from the air 
and all the rest of it, it would still be good. 

In addition to the French forces, Belgium and Holland might produce 
another reserve division quickly. But there the roll-call ends—at present. 
Britain has ten Territorial divisions, but not one could be ready in less 
than three months. The War Office says two months, but I think three 
is nearer the truth. I do not know what time-limit the Lisbon pro- 
gramme set. But it seems plain sense that the first reserves should be 
ready within three weeks, and none of our Territorial forces could 

~ possibly come within that. So the roll-call for three weeks closes at 
about five divisions—none British. How is it to be raised above twenty? 
It could be done. Britain, for example, could put some of her Territorial 
divisions on a stronger footing. I do not want to underestimate the | 
difficulties. It would mean giving some Territorial units a stronger 
nucleus of full-time soldiers. It would mean extending the training ~ 
camps to a month every third summer. It would mean giving Terri- 
torial units the latest weapons. None of these things could be done 
easily. But they could be done. I am afraid, all the same, there is no 
sign that they will be done. 

Please do not think I am decrying our army. I believe that Britain 
is providing the best force under the command of General Eisenhower. 
Our three armoured divisions in Germany—the 6th, with its sign of 
a mailed fist; the 7th, the old Desert Rats; and the 11th, the black 
bulls famous for their drive to Antwerp in 1944—are General 
Eisenhower’s biggest punch. At home our Territorials are in many ways 
the best reserve force in the world. They fail on only one point, their 
slowness to mobilise, and that is not their fault: it is War Office and 
Government policy. And it is not Britain alone that fails on this point. 

To produce twenty reserve divisions would mean an effort which, I 
am afraid, is not going to be made. I may prove wrong: I hope I do. 


Ought Europeans to Criticise the United States?* 


By RAYMOND ARON 


INCE the end of the war, the countries of continental Europe 

have enjoyed the protection, the.material aid, and the financial 

assistance of the United States. American strength and determina- 

tion have been their only defence against a Russian invasion. 
Today they still look to the other side of the Atlantic for arms, and for 
part of the dollars with which to cover their essential purchases in the 
dollar area. But the disproportion in strength between the European 
countries and the United States is bound to make itself felt in their 
day-to-day relations, and inevitably gives rise to reactions which are 
complex and sometimes contradictory. 

We can disregard the communists, whose feverish anti-Americanism 
is only the counterpart of their complete subservience to the Soviet 
Union. Amongst the non-communists, what are the different attitudes? 
The first, of which the so-called neutralists are the typical representa- 
tives, consists in denying our dependence, in declaring that Europeans 
have it in their power to shake off the so-called domination of America, 
and that the danger of war would be reduced, if not removed altogether, 
if the Europeans cut themselves loose from their powerful protector. In 
its extreme form, this attitude is to. be found especially in France, and 
abeve all amongst the French intellectuals. 


* The eighth of nine talks on ‘ The Impact of American Power in Europe if 
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But that part of the Lisbon programme does not look like being met. 

What about the air programme? ‘ Four thousand operational air- 
craft’, according to Lisbon. That is as meaningless as ‘ fifty divisions ’, 
until you know what kind of aircraft. Strategic bombers are probably 
not a large part of this force: fighters probably are. And with fighters 
our position is far from good. Production is too small. The best fighter 
in service on the Allied side is the American Sabre. I am not going into 
the controversy on the performance of the Sabre against the Russian 
MIG-15: apparently there is not much to choose between them. But 
the Sabre is our best, and we have not enough of it. We have not 
enough even for Korea. The United States is putting Sabres into its 
own air force as quickly as it can. Britain is receiving Sabres for some 
R.A.F. squadrons serving in Europe, but our continental allies. are 
having to rely on older aircraft. I do not know, in all, how many Sabre 
squadrons will be in Europe this year. But they are not likely to 
match the Russian strength in MIG-15s. 

It has been a surprise that the Royal Air Force has had to take 
American aircraft. The reason is the gap between the Meteor and 
Vampire—excellent jets which we developed at the end of the war— 
and the new Hunter and Swift. The new aircraft will not be reaching 
squadrons in 1952; probably not even in 1953. And by 1954 they may 
be getting a little out of date. Their speed is close to the speed of 
sound. By 1954 the Red air force may have fighters faster than sound. 
One just cannot tell. In short, looking at the air programme one 
cannot be happy. It is probably the best we can do. But this year our 
air forces will be inferior. Of the ‘ four thousand’ promised at Lisbon, 
only some hundreds can be new jets. 3 

So far I have said nothing about a German contribution: deliberately, 
because in 1952 it cannot be important. Even supposing that all the 
political conflicts are ended—and that is a very big supposition—this 
year would see only a start of German recruiting. No further progress 
is remotely possible, and recruits are not effective soldiers. 

A year ago I was told that if there were to be a war we should have 
to retreat a long way. We might stand behind the Rhine, but only 
briefly. How is it now? And how will it be at the end of the year? 
Today our land forces are almost equal to the Russian forces opposite 
them. Of course, if attacked, they would still have to go back. That 
is a grim fact, especially for people living in western Germany, though 
inevitable. It is inevitable until our active army is bigger, and until our 
tactical air force is stronger. But today our land forces are fit to fight: 
a year ago they were not. How long they could hold—and where— 
would depend on two things. One is the skill of generals. The other 
is the reserves. At present there are next to no reserves. Will there 
be any by the end of the year? I think that is the biggest question for 
the Atlantic forces in 1952.—Third Programme 


It is easy enough on paper to counter the arguments by which its 
supporters try to justify this attitude. For example, neutralism assumes 
that in peace time, or in what is called the cold war, the Soviet Union 
would show less hostility towards Europeans if they declared themselves 
neutrals. But this idea rests on a wrong interpretation of Soviet psycho- 
logy and diplomacy. The Stalinists count as enemies all those who do 
not accept without reservation’ their own doctrine. Sometimes they are 
content with a declaration of neutrality, when their aim is to break up 
a coalition which they dislike; but once they have achieved this first 
objective, their new aim will become to drive the Americans out of 
the old continent, so that left to themselves, the Europeans will be 
easily absorbed into the Russian sphere. 

This school of thought, because it hopes to break our ties with the 
United States, likes to picture a Soviet Union strictly on the defensive, 
disturbed by the preparations which the Americans are making, and 
wishing only to assure its own security. But this picture has no relation 
to the facts. It is enough to remember the diplomacy of the Soviet 
Union between 1943 and 1947, when the Western Powers were making 
every effort to collaborate with Russia, to understand the misconception 
on which the neutralist attitude is based. As for what we might expect 
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if the worst happened and war broke out, it is difficult to feel optimistic. 
The Europeans, in all probability, would. be involved in the conflict, 
whether they had declared themselves ‘neutrals’ or not. The only 
difference would be that, deprived of arms and unprepared for the 
challenge, they would be doomed to occupation, of which the experience 
of eastern Europe has shown us the horrors. 

At the other extreme we find the attitude of the new collaborateurs, 
of those who accept American leadership—just as in the past they 
accepted the supremacy of the Third Reich. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
they are the same people. There are institutes for the study of American 
affairs which have as their directors men who, at one time, were 
directors of institutes for the study of Franco-German affairs. Certainly 
the reasons are quite different, and the reorientation is an artificial 
result of political circumstances. But the question is one of.a psycho- 
logical attitude. To accept passively the decisions of American policy 
is as deplorable as to pretend to isolated independence—which means, 
simply, impotence. 


Two Attitudes towards the Americans 


Somewhere between these two extremes, obviously, there is a way 
in which Europeans can make good use of the power and the help 
which America can provide. But let us make no mistake about it, each 
one of us is tempted time and again by the attitude both of the 
neutralist and of the collaborateur. Each of us makes in turn the 
mistakes, first of one, and then of the other. At one moment, so as to 
recover our self-esteem, so as not to feel inferior because of the feeling 
of subservience to the Americans, we are tempted to speak ill of our 
allies, to denounce their ‘ barbarity’, and to trumpet abroad the 
superiority of our own culture. At another, conscious of our own weak- 
ness, and of our dependence on financial and military aid, we fall into 
_the other extreme and resign ourselves, with disguised bitterness, to 
the will of America. With regard to the United States, each European 
carries within himself a neutralist and a collaborateur. And nothing 
irritates the Americans more than this oscillation between the two 
attitudes, this alternation of exaggerated revolt and exaggerated 
submission. ; ; 

What, then, should we aim at? The answer is simple: a firm 
recognition of solidarity, frankness, and the will to restore to Europe as 
far as possible and as fast as possible the right degree of freedom of 
action. The Americans, like every other people, have their defects. and 
their qualities; one might in fact say they have the defects of their 
qualities. A young and optimistic people, they have a tendency to be 
impulsive; sometimes they reverse their policy unexpectedly. Their 
policy towards Germany, which has gone from the non-fraternisation 
of 1945 to the alliance in fact of today, has been altered, not gradually, 
but by bounds, each one being determined by some Soviet initiative. 
The United States have moved in scarcely a generation from a position 
of almost. complete indifference to world affairs to one where, to an 
unparalleled extent, they hold in their hands the fate of the free world, 
from Tokyo to Paris, covering south-east Asia and the Near East. They 
have made mistakes, and they will make others. The tradition of an 
unquestioning anti-imperialism has led them to underestimate the 
dangers of a precipitate retreat by the Europeans which would leave a 
gap to be quickly filled by communism. They put their trust, during 
the war, in the Soviet Union, which took advantage of the fact to enslave 
100,000,000 Europeans. The decisions of the State Department are 
often paralysed and distorted by the movement of public opinion, or by 
the violence of the opposition. It is not always easy to know whether 
the Secretary of State is expressing his own opinion or one which has 
been forced on him by the most fiery orators of the opposite party. The 
United States have not yet found a policy for Asia which would avoid 
at the same time the loss of the last remaining positions of the west 
on the continent, and involvement in a ruinous war. 

I could continue this catalogue. But let us take the criticisms one by 
one: have the Europeans found the secret of containing the Soviet 
Union without running fisks, of negotiating with Russia without agreeing 
to crippling concessions? The truth is that with regard to most of the 
problems of diplomacy, the different opinions between which statesmen 
hesitate find expression in each of the countries of the Atlantic alliance. 
There are plenty of opponents of Chiang Kai-shek in the United States, 
and, if the Europeans held the responsibility for western strategy, would 
they give up Formosa to the Chinese communists without compensation 
and without delay? : 

We are right to criticise the United States when we think they are 
making mistakes; it is the duty of friends and of allies. If we are not 
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always listened to, that is explained partly by the fact that he who is 
strongest is always inclined to think himself the most intelligent, but 
also by the complexity of the situation and by the doubts which men 
of good faith have difficulty in overcoming when they have to recom- 
mend a solution or a decision. The worst mistake which we Europeans 
make—and make too often—is to hide a part of what is in our thoughts. 
For example, the Americans are convinced that integration or unifica- 
tion is essential for the well-being of the old continent. The Europeans 
think that fundamentally our allies are right; but they also think that 
this mysterious integration would not be able, within the space of a few 
years, to solve the economic problems with which the o!d continent is 
wrestling, and they are not sure that supra-national institutions would 
produce a decisive advance towards the defensive organisation of the 
old ‘continent. Too often the Europeans, in the hope of winning the 
good opinion of their protector, compete with each other in the warmth 
of their declarations oa the urgent need for unity—without letting their 
actions give practical meaning to their words. Soon the moment comes 
when the disproportion between words and actions becomes obvious 
to everyone, and when the Americans get the impression that they have 
been misled and attribute to ill will something which in fact is due to 
real and all but insuperable difficulties. 

How can we put an end to these clumsy reactions to the influence of 
America? In the long run I see only one hope: when Europe regains 
her strength and self-confidence, when she feels herself less dependent 
on the goodwill of America, frankness will return along with a sense 
of equality, and American leadership, instead of arousing the mixture 
of ill feeling and subservience which is too characteristic of the Eurepean 
attitude, will be accepted in principle because it is the necessary result 
of existing facts, and will be the subject of discussion on each occasion, 
as is right amongst friends. 

To reach this state of affairs it is also essential that the Europeans 
should not get used to the idea of themselves as people entitled to 
permanent assistance. The danger is that they will come in the end 
to find it normal that their coffers should be refilled by American aid. 
Perhaps one day that aid will not be forthcoming. Even if it does come, 
it is very bad for the morale of a nation to count on foreign aid. And 
so the firmest supporters of the Atlantic alliance, the most sincere 
friends of the United States, those who urge Europeans to accept with 
open hearts the idea of solidarity between the old world and the new, 
are also those we urge to overcome their weaknesss, their disorder, their 
dependence, so that at last the United States may have in Europe, as 
they themselves would wish, not satellites, not clients, but allies. 

—European Service 


Spring Offensive 


The lenten season stirs again 
This winter land to a new death, 
And with soft airs and sudden rain 
Disturbs the bound and rooted myth:, 


Till, with the towered moschatel 
And the man-rooted orchis, springs 
The dragon-crop of gun-proud boys 
To clip the eagle’s surgent wings. 


See now the hill-top beacons blaze 

By Heartsdelight and Womenswold, 
And hear the valley waters rise 

To swell the ruin they foretold! 


And now the red-necked swaddies march 
By holt and hedge and hidden stream: 
Precursors of the easy death, 
The spawn of the infected dream. 


The sappers print their diagrams 
Of lust upon the naked weald, 
Mining the loved, remembered paths 
By Teazel Wood and Apps’s field; 


And gunners rake the angry skies 
Where, poised in cloud, intact, alone, 

The untamed eagle, soundless, broods 
Over the dark, embattled zone. 
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Tribute to Toscanini 


By ERNEST NEWMAN 


OR a musician, an artist, or a man of letters to have reached 

the age of eighty-five is in itself no great feat: several quite 

ordinary people have managed it. Very few even of the more 

remarkable specimens of the fauna, however, have retained 
full possession of their intellectual faculties at that age; and among 
musicians none, I think, has equalled the record of Toscanini, which 
is all the more remarkable having regard to the physical as well as 
mental stresses and strains of an occupation like his. There is, of 
course, the notable case of Verdi, who lived to be eighty-eight. But he 
was a mere seventy-nine when he wrote his last opera, ‘ Falstaff’; 
moreover, the old Verdi was a man of country life and ample leisure, 
free to work as much or as little as he chose, and when he chose. He 
had no such regular, inescapable mental and physical strains to undergo 
for long periods that the busy conductor has. 


Three Hours’ Sleep 

It would not have been surprising had Toscanini worn himself out 
by the time he was fifty, as another great conductor, Gustav Mahler, 
did. For he has not only worked hard in the opera house and the 
concert hall, but read hard, studied hard, and thought hard when he 
was in neither of those places. His knowledge not merely of musical 
scores but of musical history and musical speculation is astonishing. His 
brain can rarely have been at rest; he has even been accustomed to 
make do with far less sleep than the ordinary intellectual worker, who 
finds sleep the one thing that keeps him going. He once told a friend of 
mine that as a rule he needed only about three hours’ sleep, even after 
conducting an opera—‘ except’, he added, ‘ the “ Meistersinger ”’, which 
is a very long opera: after that I must have four hours’. 

It is not surprising, then, that long ago those who knew him best 
shook their heads at the sight of. him burning himself out, as they 
feared; no man, they said, could keep body and mind undamaged under 
such a combination of inner and outer strains for very long. Let me 
quote, on this subject, Busoni, himself a man of exceptional intellectual 
power, who was only too familiar with the fatigues of the musical life, 
and whose intellectual integrity made him a severe judge of other 
artists. He first met Toscanini in the latter’s apartment in New York, 
at & time when Toscanini was conducting at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Two days later he wrote thus to his wife: 

It was the most pleasant evening I have spent since you left. The food 
was excellent and the conversation animated and interesting, right up 
to midnight. . . . Toscanini is the most intelligent musician I have met 
until now (with perhaps the exception of Strauss). Tremendously lively, 
quick, far-sighted and artistic. He repeated whole pages out of my 
Aesthetic [that is to say, the book entitled Sketch of a New Aesthetic 
of Music, which Busoni had published a few years before then]. I mean, 
he spoke my thoughts and did not say ome word which I could not 
corroborate with my whole heart. . . . He looks scarcely thirty years of 
age, but he is forty-four. . . . His memory is a phenomenon in the 
annals of physiology; but that does not impede his other faculties as 
is often the case with such abnormalities. He had just studied the very 
difficult score of [Dukas’ opera] ‘ Ariane et Barbe-Bleue’, and the next 
morning he was going to take the first rehearsal—from memory! But 
such achievements must wear him out; he is a bundle of nerves. .. . I 
hope with all my heart that life will bring me still more closely in 
touch with him. 

That letter was written forty-one years ago, in 1911. Busoni has 
been dead twenty-eight years, burnt out at the early age of fifty-eight; 
and Toscanini is still alive, still the ‘ bundle of nerves’ he was that 
night long ago in New York. The portrait Busoni paints of him is still 
the Toscanini men know today, with his immense vitality, his incredible 
memory, his infinite capacity for work, his combination of nervous 
incandescence with inner poise—talking at high pressure until midnight 
and conducting the next morning, without a score, the first rehearsal of 
a new opera of which he was due to give the first world performance. 

Toscanini, in his turn, had a great liking and respect for Busoni, 
with whom he loved to discuss musical problems. In this connection let 
me tell you a little story which I cannot remember having met with 


in any book on Toscanini, but which, to my mind, is typical not only 
of his general habit of thought but of his outstanding quality as a 
conductor—his way of going straight to the root of a matter. I had the 
story from his own lips. (I told it some years ago, though without 
disclosing the names of the two interlocutors, in the columns of a 
certain newspaper—the Sunday something or other; the remainder of 
the title evades me at the moment.) 

The pair were talking one evening about the past, present and future 
of music, and Busoni, whose lively speculative mind was always trying 
to penetrate the future as well as absorb the past, was lamenting that 
today, for the first time in history, the thinking of the musician, and 
the vocabulary and technical resources of the art, were not going quite 
in step together. Twentieth-century composers, he argued, felt they 
had a great deal to say that had never been said in music before, but 
lacked an adequate apparatus through which to say it. The perfect 
equilibrium between the two factors in the more fortunate past in which 
the great composers’ lot had been cast would-not come again until 
music had constructed a new language in which the modern composer 
could say all that was in his mind and soul, without expending so much 
of his energy in the quést for a way of saying it. 

Toscanini took the line that this was putting the cart before the 
horse. All that was required, he held, was for the modern composer to 
know so well what he wanted to say, and to be so completely master of 
his material, that the new ideas would of themselves make their own 
new language; we are on the wrong track, he contended, when we talk 
of first making a new language by an effort of the speculative reason, 
and then proceeding to think in it. In a word, said Toscanini, the fault 
is not with the language and the technique of music but with our com- 
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posers, who do not know how to make the fullest use of the resources © 


still offered them by the musical language as it is today. To illustrate 
his argument he went to the piano and struck a chord with one hand. 


“What is that, Busoni? *, he asked. ‘The common chord of A major, 


of course’, was the reply. ‘Good!’ said Toscanini, ‘and now what 
is this? ’; and he struck the piano again. ‘The same chord an octave 
higher’, said Busoni. ‘ Right! ’ Toscanini continued, ‘and now what 
is this? *; and he played a theme of about a dozen chords which are 
practically all simply the A major triad. ‘ That’s the opening of the 
Lohengrin prelude’, said Busoni. ‘ Precisely! ’ said Toscanini, ‘ here is 
a chord that has been used countless millions of times by composers of 
the past and present, yet with that one chord Wagner has been able 
to say something so personal, so completely different from anything 
else before or since, that I have only to play the passage for you to 
recognise at once the Lohengrin prelude. Now if Wagner could do 
that with one elementary chord, surely our present-day composers, 
with the great number of chords they have at their disposal, should be 
capable of saying something equally distinctive instead of moaning 
about the alleged insufliciency of the language they have to work in. 
Surely the fault is not with the language but with them, with their 
imagination ’. : 

Toscanini’s argument seems to me, so far as it goes, unanswerable; 
given a composer today of anything like the musical brain power of 
a Bach, a Mozart, a Beethoven or a Wagner, he would find the 
traditional language of music still quite equal to the expression of a 
whole new world of musical thought. 


‘The Little Cello Player’ Gets his Chance 


Most of you will no doubt know already how, as a boy of nineteen, 
Toscanini got his first step on the ladder. He had gone out in 1886, 
as a cellist in the orchestra, with an Italian opera company that had 
been engaged to give a season in Rio de Janeiro. The conductor was a 
Brazilian. He and the company soon ‘got at cross-purposes, so that 
for a performance of ‘ Aida” a second conductor was dug up and 
called upon to take charge. The audience would have none of him, and 
it lodked as if there would be no performance that evening. The chorus 
master tried to step into the breach, but the audience bawled him out, 
as our American friends say. Then someone thought of the little cello 
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player; as he had done some coaching of the singers, presumably he 
knew the work well enough to get through with it. The boy took on 
the job, and made a great success of it; he conducted the whole opera 
without a score, for he knew it all, voice parts and orchestral parts, 
by heart. The legend is that he conducted ‘ without a single mistake ’, 
but that is not absolutely true: Toscanini afterwards pleaded guilty 
to two. 

I am not going any further on this occasion into the life-story of 
this remarkable man, fascinating as it is. Several biographies of him 
exist: the most comprehensive of them is that of Mr. Howard 
Taubman, the music editor of The 
New York Times, whose book, first 
published in America last year, is 
now available in an English edition. 
To Mr. Taubman I must refer 
those of you who want to know 
more about the man and the artist 
Toscanini and about his career as a 
conductor. ‘ 

Nor am I going to discuss and 
compare conductors in general. To 


no adequate basis of comparison 
exists; or can exist: to make a 
rational job of the business it would 
be necessary for us to have heard 
all conductors in all works, to have 
heard each of them in the same 
works as the others, and to have 
heard them all with the same 
orchestra. That is obviously beyond 
the scope of any of us; therefore, 
as I say, comparisons would be 
meaningless. I am not even going 
to mention any other conductors by 
name, still less to exalt Toscanini 
by depreciating any of the other 
fine conductors of our own time. I 
intend to make this talk a purely 
personal one, to explain, as well as 
I can, just why I myself have 
always listened with such delight to 
Toscanini whenever I have had the 
chance, and what it is I have 
learned from him. 

Let me begin by making my 
own point of view quite clear. I do 
not go to a concert or an opera to 
enthuse over this or that conductor 
but to sink myself in this or that 
work. For me the only person who really matters is the composer, of 
whom I regard the conductor, however distinguished, as only the servant 
—I wish I could say the humble servant, but alas, popular adoration 
makes some of the weaker brethren sadly lacking in humility towards 
the mere creator of the work. This humility is certainly a characteristic 
of Toscanini, whose rage with an orchestra—and he has often been in 
a rage with them at rehearsal—is due not to the fear that they may fail 
to contribute to his ‘success’ with the audience, but to the misery of 
his conviction that justice is not going to be done to the composer. 

The public’s enthusiasm for the conductor, and especially for what 


‘has come to be known as the prima donna conductor, comes from a 


rather mistaken notion of what a conductor is and what he really does. 
The art of conducting is not one and indivisible. It has various species, 
and they are not always all present, at any rate in the same degree, in 
the same individual. On the one hand there is the basic technique of 
conducting and rehearsing, that can be learned; on the other hand, 
there is the imagination that plays upon the work that is being per- 
formed, not, of course, adding anything to what the composer has said, 
and certainly never improving on it, for that is impossible, but convert- 
ing it for the time being from merely so many notes on paper into a 
breathing and moving organism. The two qualities, as I have said, are 
not necessarily coexistent in the one man. I have known conductors 
who have had a consummate command of the technique of conducting 
but have been wonderfully deficient in artistic imagination. For this 
reason we have had them at their best when they have been producing 
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Arturo Toscanini, who celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday last week 
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some new and difficult work. They have been too preoccupied at 
rehearsal, and again in performance, with the tough objective problem 
of getting everything correct and shipshape to be able to indulge them- 
selves in tricks of temperament in connection with the music; it was 
only when they were conducting some repertory work or other which 
they and the orchestra knew by heart that they had leisure and oppor- 
tunity to ‘interpret’ it, as the phrase goes, in their own way, some- 
times with the most grievous lapses into bad taste. For let us remember 
that a reading of a musical work, whether by a conductor, a singer, a 
pianist, or anyone else, is the result of the impact of one mind—the 
composer’s — upon another — the 
performer’s. In a musical perform- 
ance the creator and the work come 
to us not directly, as when we read 
a book or look at a picture, but 
indirectly, through the mental 
and physical substance of the per- 
former. If we pick up a drumstick 
and hit with it first of all a noble 
gong, then the membrane of a 
drum, then a sack of wet sand, we 
do not expect the same sound to 
be emitted in each case. In music 
our hypothetical drumstick can be 
taken as representing the world of 
thought and beauty that the com- 
poser has created in a given work; 
and it obviously makes all the 
difference in the world to us 
listeners whether it is striking upon 
a resonant gong, a hollow drum, or 
a bundle of wet sand, which may 
be taken as the rough equivalent of 
conductor X, conductor Y or con- 
ductor Z. 

Composers have often been very 
critical of their conductors. 
Wagner, in the main, had not a 
very high opinion of them; we find 
him at the end of his days saying 
bluntly that he knew of no con- 
ductor in Europe—and this denun- 
ciation included those whom he had 
personally taken in hand—who 
could be trusted to find by himself 
the correct tempo for any part of 
a work of his. Verdi was equally 
dissatisfied. It angered him to be 
told how much he owed to his so- 
called ‘interpreters’, who loftily 
regarded themselves as the ‘creators’ of this work of his or that. 

I want only one creator [he wrote to his publisher Ricordi]. I shall 

be satisfied if these people will reproduce simply and exactly what I 

have written. The trouble is that none of them ever does this. I often 

read in the papers of ‘effects unimagined by the composer’, but I 

have never come across any of these myself. I do not admit that either 

singers or conductors are capable of creating; this is a notion that leads 
to the abyss. . . A conductor who changes the tempo! I hardly think we 
need to have conductors and singers who can discover new effects. As 
far as I am concerned I swear that no one’has ever, ever even so much 
as succeeded in bringing out all the-effects I had intended. No one! 

Never, never, . . . neither a singer nor a conductor. 

I think Mozart and Beethoven and several other composers of the 
past, could they return to our concert rooms or opera houses today, 
would join Wagner and Verdi in this exasperated protest. 

What are we to-say, without passing the borders of politeness, of 
conductors who invite us to admire what they call, for instance, their 
Beethoven? The only question for us, surely, is whether what they 
give us is Beethoven’s Beethoven. And what are we to say of the 
conductors whose solé*preoccupation seems to be to draw our attention 
to what they regard as the super-niceties of their own technique, the 
infinitesimality, if I may coin a word, of their pianissimo, their bull- 
dozing crescendo, their exciting accellerando, and all the rest of the 
sorry tricks of the trade, conductors who are never satisfied unless 
they are painting the lily or gilding refined gold, conductors who 
seem to think they have improved the appearance of Cassandra or 
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Andromache when they have put a dab of rouge on her cheeks and tied a 
pink ribbon in her hair? The conductor who persistently indulges in 
this sort of thing is, so far as I am concerned, a mere poseur, for whom 
I have no respect and no use. That they do all this out of sheer 
love of this striking passage or that in a work is no excuse; they merely 
remind me of the boy who elected to become a butcher because he 
was fond of animals. Excess of love is no excuse for gross lapses of 
taste in the expression of that love. There is an old Greek story of 
an ass who loved his master very much, and one day, in a transport of 
affection, threw his front hooves round the man’s neck and brought him 
to the ground. But that ass got a thrashing for his pains, whereas his 
counterpart in the modern concert room gets frantic applause and 
another engagement. 

I have not been digressing from my subject, as some of you may 
have been imagining; this talk being, as I have said, a personal con- 
fession of likes and dislikes, it was necessary for me to make my own 
attitude towards conductors and composers in general quite clear before 
addressing myself more closely to a consideration of Toscanini, to whom 
we will now return. “ 

What I personally like so much about Toscanini’s conducting of a 
great work is that, for all his consummate mastery of the technique of 
his job, he gives me the comfortable feeling that I am listening to the 
work, not to the conductor. Here, of course, it becomes necessary to 
guard against certain misunderstandings. I do not mean that any good 
conductor’s reproduction of a given work is something fixed, even for 
‘himself. It will vary in all sorts of little ways from one occasion to 
another, just as no good actor will speak a Shakespearean monologue 
with precisely the same nuances, the same details of rhythm, the same 
timbre of voice in every part of it at every time. Still less do I mean 
that all a conductor needs to do is to reproduce with absolute fidelity 
every mark of expression set down in the score. A man can do that 
and still make a great work sound as vacuous or insignificant as himself. 
In the performance of music, as in many other things, the letter can 
kill, the spirit alone can give life. This, however, is a complex matter 
upon which I must leave the listener to do his own thinking. 

I first became acquainted with Toscanini in opera in 1930, when I 
heard him conduct ‘ Tristan’ and ‘ Tannhauser’ in Bayreuth. That 
experience was a revelation to me. I particularly noticed then two 


features of his conducting that have struck me ever since as outstand- . 


ingly characteristic of him. The first was the exceptional clarity of the 
orchestral texture. I thought I knew my ‘ Tristan’ rather well: but I 
kept on hearing things in the orchestra that I had never heard before, 
nor, I may add, have I ever heard them in any ‘ Tristan’ performance 

_ since. It was not that Toscanini ‘ brought out’ this or that inner voice, 
as the trade expression goes, and forced it on the hearer’s attention. 
That sort of thing is very easy to do, and often it is mere innocent clap- 
trap, a trick through which one sees at once. Toscanini gave us some- 
thing quite different in his performance of ‘ Tristan “—an extraordinary, 
inexplicable transparence and luminosity of the complex texture, so that 
orchestral notes or strands lying below the surface became, without 
any undue insistence on them, clearly audible. I memorised several 
of these things that then became audible to me for the first time, and 
when I got home I looked them up in the score. I found that all Tos- 
canini had done was to play what the composer had written, but play 
each note in such a way that it puNed its full weight in the score. 
I had the same experience some time later when I heard the ‘ Meister- 
singer’ under him. 

The second thing that impressed me so much in Bayreuth in 1930 
was his handling of ‘ Tannhauser ’. To a performance of that old opera 
one usually comes with a certain amount of indulgence, if not, indeed, 
of condescension: ‘ Only early Wagner’, we say, and before we begin 
to listen we kindly tune our critical faculty down a notch or two. What 
made my experience with ‘ Tannhauser’ so extraordinary on that day 


in 1930 was the feeling that any such well-meant adjustment of the ~ 


critical faculty was unnecessary. I do not mean that all the music 
sounded first-rate, for obviously some of it is not as good as the rest, 
and certainly not as good as that of Wagner’s later works. But I had 
the curious sensation that the gap of the years had in some mysterious 
fashion narrowed, and that I was listening to ‘ Tannhauser’ very much 
as the first audiences, and indeed the composer himself, must have 
listened to it in 1845—to a new work intensely serious in purpose and 
palpitatingly alive, an operatic organism of a new order. ‘The secret 
of it all, I suppose, was simply that Toscanini never condescended to it, 
that he believed in it, for the moment, as sincerely as if he himself had 
been the young man of about thirty-one who had written it. This, for 
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me, was an instructive example of Toscanini’s integrity and humility — 
as an artist, his desire solely to reproduce the processes of thought 


and feeling that the composer himself had put into operation when 
composing the work. I am told he used to do the same thing with 
‘Tl Trovatore’, though I never heard that work under him; he made 
sensitive listeners feel that here again was an old work towards which 
there was no need for condescension on their part. And some of you 
will perhaps remember the performance he gave us in Queen’s Hall 
some years ago of a symphony by Cherubini, a composer unjustly 
neglected today. You will recall how, without the least attempt to 
shake us into attention by giving the work a sort of modern blood 
transfusion, Toscanini won our respect for it by showing it to us just 
as the composer must have imagined it, making us understand for once 
how a giant like Beethoven could have held Cherubini in the high 
esteem he did.—Third Programme 
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born of the fumes of your fumigations, 

face and voice 

devoured by long night-watches; 

Céleste, 

gentle but firm, steeps me in the black syrup 

of your bedroom 

which smells of warm cork and a swept chimney. 


Behind the screen of notebooks, 

under the pale-gold lamp viscous as honey, 

your head reposes on a chalk-white pillow. 

You extend towards me hands gloved with floss-silk. 
Silently your beard grows 

on your cheeks. 

I say: 

‘ You look very well’. é 
You reply: : 
‘ Three times today I have nearly died’ . 

Your windows for ever sealed 

Keep from your ears 

the tramway’s metallic clang a, 
on the Boulevard Haussman, 

filled to the brim 

like a shining water-trough. 

Perhaps you have never seen the sun, 

but like Lemoine have reconstituted it so true to life 
that your fruit-trees have yielded blossom 

in the night. 

But your night is not our night. 

It is filled with the white gleam 

of the catleyas and Odette’s gowns, 

of crystal-glass and candelabra, 

of General de Frobérville’s pleated shirt-fronts. 

Your voice, white too, constructs so long a phrase, - 

it seems to bend when, like an invalid 

complaining in his sleep, 

you say someone has upset you. 


O Proust, 

what banquets do you attend at night 

That you return with eyes languid but shining? 
What errors beyond our ken have been vouchsafed to you 
that you come back so friendly and so kind, 

knowing the heaviness of human hearts 

and all that can happen under our roofs, 

and the toll love takes? 

Were they such fearful dreams that drained of blood 
the rosy freshness of the Blanchard Portrait, 

so that now you lie here this evening 

compounded of the docile pallor of wax, 

yet glad we were alarmed about your death-throes, 
Dandy, immaculate in black and lavender-grey? 


Translated by W. J. STRACHAN 
from the French of PAUL MoRAND 
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BOUT four years ago King George VI drove from Sandring- 
ham to Wolferton, a little place very near the eastern shores 
of that extraordinary square of sea called the Wash. On the 
map the Wash looks innocent enough. But when I went there 

I discovered. that the sea can be short, steep and dangerous; and as 
most of the land round it is on sea level, it is hardly surprising that 
the local Fenland folk are still fighting the tides as their ancestors have 
done for at least seventeen 
centuries. Not only that; 
they are steadily and 
relentlessly driving the sea 
back. Marshlands which 
only a few years ago were 
washed over by the sea at 
high water are now grow- 
ing corn and sugar beet. 
And at the same time 
there have been new 
methods of drainage— 
vital in such a low-lying 
district—most notably in 
the neighbourhood of the 
Sandringham estate. 

The King’s drive from 
Sandringham to Wolferton 
on February 2, 1948, was 
a very personal, and to 
him important mission. As 
squire of Sandringham he 
was deeply interested in 
farming and food produc- 
tion. But also he had long 
been dissatisfied with the 
waterlogged condition of 
some 6,000 acres of very 
poor grazing land between 
Sandringham and the sea. 
So he had lent his influence 
to get a station built at 
Wolferton which would 
pump out excessive water 
from the internal drains 
over the whole area, and 
give the land a chance to a 
recover. Very soon the 
venture was proved suc- 
cessful. From the moment the King himself opened the pumping 
station on that February day four years ago, the land began to improve. 
Whenever the water in the drains reached a certain level the pumps 
began their work—in the winter for some six or seven hours a day, 
in the summer for perhaps two. And ever since then they have been 
discharging the excessive water, as it comes along, into Wolferton Creek 
and so into the Wash itself. 

The effect of all this is quite remarkable. What had so long been 
indifferent grazing land was made suitable for arable cultivation, and 
this delighted the King’s heart, for the King was a good squire, as they 
all told me up there a few days ago. They also said it was only about 
a fortnight before he died that he made the last of his many visits to 
Wolferton to see the progress made, and to talk to the people concerned 
on the spot. 3 

Yet I think to most of us the dominating feature of man’s struggle 
against nature in the Wash district is not this highly successful drainage 
scheme, but the actual reclaiming of land from the sea. For this is after 
all more elemental and more difficult, and it has been going on all 
round the Wash ever since the war. For example: between King’s Lynn, 
at the south-east corner of the Wash, and Wolferton, a few miles to the 
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Aerial view of the reclamation scheme at Wingland Marsh 
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Land from the Sea 


By DAVID KEIR 


north, lie some 500 acres of what a few years ago were the poor and 
bitter marshlands of North Wootton. Today that once desolate tract is 
being grazed, and in a year or two it will certainly produce satisfactory 
crops, as all these reclaimed marshlands do. 

How is this possible? Let us go to the Wingland Marsh on the other 
side of King’s Lynn and see. For a great many years this marsh was 
invariably covered by some four feet of salt water when the equinoctial 
spring tides surged in dur- 
ing September and March: 
hardly conducive, you will 
agree, to good agriculture. 
However, last year ~a 
King’s Lynn company, 
which specialises in land 
reclamation, began to 
build a. great sea bank 
about sixty feet wide at 
the base, on the marshes’ 
seaward fringe. This was 
no mean undertaking. Bit 
by bit, for two and a half 
miles, they carried the 
bank along, made it im- 
pregnable against the 
strongest tides, and thus 
made almost 700 acres 
safe for agriculture. The 
work started at the end of 
April, and went on so fast 
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that by the end of August the bank was finally closed, thanks to the 
splendid work of the forty-five men engaged in the operation and the 
efficiency of their twelve drag-line excavators. While these great 
machines were making the bank, they clawed up 250,000 cubic yards 
of warp—the marshland mixture of silt and clay—from borrow-pits 
beside the bank, which will themselves in time silt up. As for the men, 
they must have worked manfully, and certainly they had to work at high 
speed, for it was only at low water that they could carry out the vital 
phases of the operation. 

I went to see that bank, and the now sheltered, protected land behind 
it, with Mr. Ghristie, a civil engineer who has had a great deal to do 
with enterprises of this sort. As we walked along the bank, where it 
starts near the mouth of the River Nene, we could see that the grass 
on the marshland was already very green. Soon, he told me, the sea 
vegetation plants, like sea lavender, will have died down, and the salt 
fade from the soil. Soon, also, dykes will be made to drain the land 
properly. Then cattle will arrive for grazing. And in three or four years’ 
time wheat will be growing. So, once again, you see how quickly these 
lands can be made rich and fruitful once they are protected from the 
salt and the constant battering of the tide. 
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The building of sea banks is not a new idea. Ever since the Romans 
built a bank, which is now far inland from the present Wash, large 
areas of fenland have been reclaimed. In Queen Elizabeth I’s time, as 
we should expect, a new and vigorous effort was made to win land from 
the waters by building sea walls. Then, two centuries later, almost 


40,000 acres were brought in. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, - 


yet another 30,000 acres were saved. And in our own century I believe 
some 7,000 acres of marsh were made productive before the last war. 
Which means in all that some 75,000 acres of sea-level marshland have 
been made fruitful during 1,700 years by building banks to keep the 
sea out. 

But these early sea banks were not always successful. I see in the files 
of a very old newspaper, called the Lincoln, Rutland and Stamford 
Mercury, that a big tide burst into the Wash near Boston in 1810, 
flooded a great many houses, and shattered some newly constructed sea 
banks. Unfortunately, said the newspaper, this occurred in many places 
so that the whole surrounding country was deluged by the sea. That 
will not happen now. The modern sea banks in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth II are bigger and better than they were in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth I. They can be constructed by the drag-line excavators 
much more quickly, and they lie along the most suitable strategic lines. 


-Which brings me to the secret of why it is that once the marshlands 


have been protected and enclosed they become good arable land so soon. 
If you look at the map you will notice that a number of rivers: flow 
into the Wash—quite big rivers like the Ouse, the Nene and the 


‘Welland; all of them bring down a rich sediment or deposit called 


silt, which keeps on piling up on the foreshore. Thus, if you enclose 
670 acres of marsh as they have just done at Wingland, you not only 
get the benefit of land which itself has been enriched basically by this 
silt, but you enable the silt to accrete again ouside the new sea bank 
—in other words you create new marshes or saltings which will one 
day be reclaimable. At Wingland in twenty years’ time it will in fact 
be possible to build another sea bank half a mile further out still, and 
thus enclose another piece of land. Or, to look at it another way, the 
silt brought down by the rivers is part of an endless process of land- 
making which conceivably might get rid of the Wash altogether within, 
say, the next 500-1,000 years. However, this process, though it is fast 
enough, cannot be hurried. You have to wait for the silt—some of 
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The Threat to 


By SIR WILLIAM 


EARLY everybody has something that he would die for, 

something for which he would endure pain and poverty, even 

ridicule. Ask a hundred Englishmen: I expect their answers 

might differ very widely, but they would have a common 
core of agreement. We have fought two wars and are prepared, if we 
must, to fight a third in defence of what we call our ‘ way of life’. 
And when we are asked to define what we mean by our way of life, 
we usually use one of two phrases: either ‘ Christian civilisation’ or 
“the liberal tradition’. They are not the same thing, but they are 
similar and often confused. This talk is about liberal ideas: 

What are liberal ideas? It is not at all an easy question to answer. 
The word ‘liberal’ occupies three columns of very small print in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, and the meanings differ widely: but I 
think they all have their roots in the Greek idea of liberty; the idea, 
that is to say, held by the Athenians in the fifth century B.c. or there- 
abouts. They invented liberty, and the meanings of our adjective 
‘liberal’ are most of them derived from what they thought was fitting 
for a free Athenian citizen; not a slave, of course, nor a barbarian, nor 
even the inhabitants of other Greek cities, but for the citizens of Athens 
who were a small body of aristocratic democrats, all of whom could 
have comfortably fitted into the Stadium at Wembley. And the in- 
gredients of their ideal are, when you analyse it, humanism, rationalism, 
and independence. The Athenians were, as we say, allergic to control, 
impatient of authority, even, of the authority of their own Olympic gods 
who shared the frailties of the average Athenian and provided patron 
saints for drunkenness, lechery, and petty larceny. The Athenians 
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which comes in with the tide—to accrete e iicentle before it is worth 
reclaiming. 

How simple it all sounds, and yet how tremendous! As I sor there, 
looking back on prosperous farmlands, I thought: here beside the Wash 
is a place where the earth moves, not like a volcano or an earthquake, 
but with a quieter movement, a movement which brings sweetness out 
of wildness, and plenty out of prolonged frustration. 


But the sun was getting low in that huge Fenland sky. So, after _ 


deciding it was too late to go further west and see any more we went 
back to King’s Lynn. And there is a surprising place. It once gave 
hospitality to the famous Red Indian lady, Pocahontas. The players’ 
company in which Shakespeare played gave performances in Lynn’s 
Guildhali. And if you go into the Church of St. Nicholas there you will 
see an inscription on the floor i in memory of one Robinson Cruso who 
died at the age of ten. 

The next day I went to the Holbeach Marsh, still further west than 


- Wingland, where three farmers pooled their resources a few years ago 


and reclaimed some 1,500 or 1,600 acres of salt-encrusted land. Again 
the exploit was successful, though they had many difficulties to over- 
come. Before the sea bank was closed a high tide swept through the 
last gap and did a great deal of damage. But the engineers triumphed, 
and last year I was told the reclaimed marsh produced a crop of sugar 
beet. This year, said my informant, it will probably be drilled for 


wheat. But again, how strange a contrast this is with the old days! On - 


this very marsh, according to the local newspaper I mentioned, 140 
years ago a high tide swept in so suddenly that a servant maid was 
surrounded by the sea while milking the cows in a pasture, and perished 
before assistance could be given. I do not think that could happen now.. 

Let us take a final peep at a very large post-war reclamation at 
Wainfleet, which lies north of Boston on the western side of the Wash. 
Here, again, some 1,400 acres were enclosed by the same methods and 


in face of the same difficulties. I may not have given you a proper idea - 


of these difficulties, except the one of the high tides. But they are always 
present. And in any event, as the engineers who have joined in this 
very remarkable battle against the Wash will testify, the end justifies 
the work and all the anxieties. For it means that British food produc- 
tion is being increased in a-fertile area. And it is all happening at 
this very moment.—Home Service 
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felt that they had a power i in chemecives_the power of reason, which 
made man the measure of all things. 

These ideas were adopted and considerably modified by the Romans. 
They never carried them so far as the Greeks, but they did, I think, 
inform their ideal, if not their practice, of government, and laid the 
basis of the majestic structure of Roman law. And then at the 
Renaissance they kept breaking again, like a bright light, into European 
history, heralding freedom; freedom for the use of reason, freedom for 
all the magics of art. And so, all the way down the centuries, these 


ideas have played a very great part in shaping our history and our . 


culture. The industrial revolution, with its prodigious development of 
scientific technology, both reinforced and modified these liberal ideas. 
The scientists of that time seemed to have provided for mankind, or 
at any rate for Englishmen, a new and almighty power in ourselves to 
help ourselves. They even claimed to provide what the schoolboy called 
“President Roosevelt’s third freedom ’—freedom from religion. That 
was only natural; after all, from the time of Galileo to the time of 
Darwin, the Church had gone on throwing spanners into the wheels 
of scientific discovery, and the scientists naturally took their revenge. 
To them there seemed no limit at all to the scope of human intelligence 
and human achievement. 

But, looking back, one can see clouds beginning soon to gather 
in that glad confident morning. At first the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species started a great wave of optimism which was exactly 
suited to a period of rapidly expanding economy. Darwin’s ‘ survival of 
the ‘fittest? was taken wrongly to mean the survival of the best. Very 
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- well then, all that was_necessary was laissez-faire—let things happen, 
nd the magic process of evolution will soon, or at any rate some day, 
realise all the hopes of mankind. But that facile optimism did not 


_ last very long, because in a period of uncontrolled industrialism it was 


very clear that the fittest to survive were the uncontrolled indus- 
trialists; and what they were doing was imposing something not very 
unlike slavery on the working classes, whose condition even as late as the 
time when Dickens wrote his novels seems to us now almost incredible. 
And so liberal-minded men started the great movement of social xeform 
with the idea of providing the full rights and privileges of a citizen— 
the Athenian idea of liberty—providing that for the manual workers; 


_ and that was a thing the Athenians had never thought of. 


~ Altruism of the Liberal Reformers 


That seems to me to introduce a new, note into liberal ee che 


note of altruism. The social reformation of the last hundred years*was 


not due to any indignant rebellion of the underdogs, but to the altruistic 
efforts of people who sympathised with them—the people who were 
ready, many of them, to sacrifice their own interests so as to provide 
for others a real chance of full self-development. How did that happen? 
How did they get that way? Because it certainly does not seem to 
me a logical development from the liberal ideas of humanism, rational- 


ism and political independence. 


That brings us to the other definition that we Eertnote give of our 
way of life: ‘ Christian civilisation’. The Greeks, with their liberal 
ideas, produced immortal art in language and in stone, but they were 
not nearly so strong on what we call character. In fact the city states 
of Greece may be said to have died of petty selfishness. But in the 
modern history of Europe liberal ideas developed and flourished in an 
atmosphere, so to speak, of Christian tradition, which also—though for 
quite different reasons—attaches supreme value to human personality. 
Both the Christian and the liberal would agree that every child ought 
to have the opportunity of growing into the best kind of human being. 
But what do you mean by the best kind of human being? That is 
decided in every case by the moral atmosphere of the society in which 
the child is brought. up, and for centuries that atmosphere in this 
country has been a Christian atmosphere. I do not mean that every- 
body, or very many people were Christians. But the majority of people 
did in a vague way think that probably they ought to be Christians; 


or if they did not think that, at any rate they borrowed their ideas of 


conduct from the Christian ethic. That is where the altruism of the 
liberal reformers came from. 

Since then, the development of scientific technology has considerably 
diluted that atmosphere, with a damaging effect on liberal ideas. Like 
the air we breathe, we took the Christian atmosphere for granted; but 


_ it is quite clear now that without that atmosphere the liberal ideas inevit- 


ably wilt. It looks somehow as if the scientists have done a thoroughly 
good job of sweeping and garnishing, and then left a moral vacuum for 
the communist devils to rush into. 

To blame science would be supremely silly: the aim of the scientist 
is truth, and he follows his aim with tireless integrity. At first, in a 
very natural excess of self-confidence, some of the scientists spoke out 


of turn, and maintained that the method of scientific investigation was 


the only avenue to truth. But they have long ago withdrawn their forces 
from the fields of character and of spirit. They freely admit that theories 
as to the material universe have nothing whatever to do with doctrines 
about the best way of life. And so scientific dogmatism has given way 
to doubt, and we are left anxiously asking each other, and asking our- 
selves—especially in-the columns of the Sunday newspapers—where in 
all this wealth of knowledge and skill, shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding. And because science, quite rightly, 
attempts in these days no answer to that question, we begin too soon 
to despair. Is that the fault of reason? Hamlet has an answer to that 
question : 
; Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us not 

That capability and godlike reason 

To fust in us unused. 


The scientists do not let it fust. They have used this capability and 


godlike reason with staggering success. And yet science has provided 


yet another threat to liberal ideas. 
The truths of science are statistical truths, and there is a growing 
_ tendency to treat human persons as if they were mere statistical units. 
- (When I read education statistics I have a nightmare vision of children 
being carried to three places of decimals.) The more people—human 
» 
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beings—are treated like ‘that, in the mass, the more they behave as if 
they were all. alike. In this way the methods of scientific discovery, 
misunderstood and misused, have actually ministered to this herd 
mentality and herd emotion: the tendency to look and think and 
feel and do and be the same as everybody else. And that inevitably has 
a crushing effect on the human personality, on which liberal and 
Christian tradition alike set supreme value. 

That word ‘ value’ seems to me to sum up our discontent, because 
we have no common scale of values in which to weigh our multifarious 
activities; and some of the most potent causes of that were our exag- 
gerated hopes that somehow or other science would provide a satis- 
factory solution for all our problems, and our exaggerated disappoint- 
ment when those hopes were frustrated. 

There is yet. another cause of the harm that science has done 
unwittingly to liberal ideas: that is the fragmentation of knowledge. 
This clever, eager, patient search is carried on in thought-tight, almost 
language-tight, compartments. The scientists hardly understand each 
other; and when they talk, each in the dialect of his own mystique, as 
often as not using mathematical formulae in the perfect expression of 
their ideas, the rest of us feel rather like children when the grown- 
ups talk brightly above their heads. Fresh facts are discovered and tested 
every day, established in each of the isolated fields of investigation, 
and yet there seems no way of adjusting fact to fact so as to build up 
a whole with each fact in its place. That used to be the function of 
philosophy, but philosophy itself seems to have got split into fragments 
and to use strange language. And as for the moral philosophers, who 
used at one time at least to arouse our interest in the principles of 
conduct, they seem to have retired shyly behind the ample skirts of 
psychology. We have become like the old lady of whom it was said 
that she had only one defect of character, and that was that she was 
unable to distinguish between right and wrong. We take refuge, as she 
no doubt did, in irresponsibility, and a muddle-headed kind of deter- 
minism which allows us to do what we like when we like, and then to 
tell ourselves that we couldn’t not! ‘It’s all the fault of the way our 
endocrene glands work’ (or do I mean hormones?). Anyway, ‘ it is our 


nature to—we can’t help it’. 


But fatalism never satisfied anybody: and I wonder if that is why 
so many millions of people seem content to live under totalitarian 
government, which tells them plainly what to do. 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do—or die. 
Force is the determinant of their conduct; and apparently it is a 
positive relief to have any determinant at all. 

Reason, of course, is a sort of mental mechanism of great subtlety 
and accuracy, which we employ to select the means towards some desired 
end. But it cannot determine the desired end any more than a motor- 
car can plan its own journey. The springs of motive and of conduct lie 
deep in the feeling part of our nature, where the goal of our desires is 
determined. Reason can guide us towards the goal but it must bas¢ 
itself ultimately on judgments of value which are incapable of proof 
by rational argument. And the judgments of value in turn are based on 
what we deeply love. What the scientist deeply loves is knowledgé, truth. 
And just because in the service of his love he uses, with prodigious 
success, the mechanism of reason, we have come to put an altogether 
illogical trust in our rational mechanism. 


Our ‘Exaggerated Trust in Human Nature’ 

The result is that liberal ideas have largely lost their influence simply 
because they have encouraged this wrong sort of trust in reason, and 
an exaggerated trust in human nature. ‘What a piece of work is a 
man! ’ cries the humanist. Yes, and what a nasty piece of work he can 
become. He is ‘ the paragon of animals’ only if he loses himself in the 
love of something greater than himself—the love of goodness (or God 
if you like), just like the scientist’s love of truth and the artist’s love 
of beauty. ‘ Whosoever will lose his life shall find it’. A. E. Housman, 
who took too much pleasure in pessimism ever to be a Christian, says in 
a letter that ‘ Whosoever will lose his life shall find it’ is “the most 
important truth which has ever been uttered, and the greatest discovery 
in the moral world. But’, he added, ‘I do not find in it anything which 
I should call practical’. There you have a direct challenge to the 
moral effect ‘of Christian values: and that is the subject of the next 
two talks in this series —Home Service 


The Faith of a District Nurse, six broadcast talks given in the ‘ Lift 
Up Your Hearts! ’ series, has been published by the Nursing Mirror (9d.). 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 26—April 1 


Wednesday, March 26 

Details announced of Government scheme 
to give ‘super-priority’ to certain types 
of aircraft and weapons 

House of Commons debates plight of textile 
industries 

T.U.C. publishes statement criticising the 
Budget 


Tunisian Prime Minister arrested by order 
of French Resident-General / 


~Thursday; March 27 


Government confirms decision of Labour 
Government not to recognise Seretse 
Khama as chief of the Bamangwato tribe 


Second reading of National Health Bill 
carried 


British Ambassador in Cairo sees Egyptian 
Foreign Minister 


Bomb attempt made on life of Dr. Adenauer 


Friday, ‘March 28 

Bey of Tunis agrees to appoint new Prime 
Minister 

Chancellor of Exchequer arrives in Paris 
for meeting of Council of O.E.E.C. 


Egyptian Director of Public Security states 
that martial law is to continue. General 
Erskine gives warning that British forces 
must be prepared for new terrorism 


Saturday, March 29 


Heavy snowstorms delay transport and 
interfere with sport 


Funeral of Mr. Senanayake; late Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, takes place in 
Colombo 


More demonstrations in Rome demanding 
return of Trieste 


Sunday, March 30 


President Truman announces that he will 
not stand for re-election in the United 
States Presidential election 


Rioting breaks out in Tangier 
Martial law is declared in Teheran 


Death of Sir Andrew Duncan, war-time 
Minister and Chairman of the Iron and 
_ Steel Federation, at the age of sixty-seven 


Monday, March 31 

House of Lords debates Government’s 
‘decision on Seretse Khama 

Viet-Minh suffer defeat in Red River delta 


Marshal Tito makes speech in Belgrade on 
future of Trieste 


Tuesday, April 1 


Decision to raise price of steel approved in 
Commons by 206 to 174 votes after all- 
night debate 


French General Assembly discusses Budget 


Italian Prime Minister seeks conciliatory 
solution of problem of Trieste. Allied 
Military Governor of Trieste arrives in 
London for consultations 
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A mass meeting held outside the City Hall 
South African Government had rejected the 
Cape Coloured voters 


M. fean .de Hauteclocque, French Resident-General of 
Tunisia (second from right) leaving the Bey’s Palace on 
March 28 after he had accompanied two envoys from the 
French President (second from the left and-extreme right) 
who had delivered a Note replying to the Bey’s protest 
over the arrest last week of Mohammed Chenik,- the 
Tunisian Prime Minister. It was stated after the meeting 
that the Bey had appointed a successor to Mr. Chenik and 
that he and M.:Hauteclocque had agreed to start work on 
reforms to lead Tunisia towards internal. independence. 
M. Hauteclocque is shaking hands with’ the Chief of 
Protocol to the Bey 


Approaching the finish of the Boat Race which was rov 
Oxford (nearer the camera) beat Cambridge by only a fer 
almost level over the whole cc 


Members of the Vienna Symphony Orchestra and_ the 

city’s Children’s Chorus performing music by Beethoven 

beneath the composer’s statue on March 26 as part of 

the ceremonies held in the Austrian capital to mark the 
125th anniversary of his’ death 
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mesburg last week in protest because the 
» Court’s invalidation of the Act placing 
arate electoral list 


‘blizzard on Saturday. 
ter the crews had been 
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Skiing on Hampstead Heath, north London, on 

Sunday after the heavy snowstorms that swept 

south-east England the previous day. Many 

roads were blocked by snowdrifts and trans- 

“port was dislocated over a wide area. The 

temperature on Saturday was the lowest for 
a late March day since 1871 


Left: P. W. Sykes (the England scrum-half) 

makes a pass after a scrum during the inter- 

national rugby match against Ireland which 

was played at Twickenham on Saturday in 

spite of the wintry conditions. England won by 
three points to nil 


Viet-Minh prisoners-of-war waiting for transport to a camp in the Tonking 
area of Indo-China where last week French troops launched a new attack 
against the Viet-Minh forces and inflicted heavy losses on them 


Left: Seretse Khama photographed as he left the House of Commons on 

March 27 after attending the debate in which a statement was made 

confirming the Government’s decision to exclude*him from the Bamangwato 

chieftaincy. The tribe has been asked to put forward a candidate other than 

Seretse or his uncle, Tshekedi Khama. Seretse said last week that he is 

unwilling to accept the offer made by the Government of an administrative 
position in Jamaica 


The south front of Palace House, 


be opened to the public by its 

owner, Lord Montagu, on April 

8. It was originally the gate house 

of Beaulieu Abbey, founded in 
1204 by King John 


Left: new quarters for elephants 
were opened at the London Zoo- 
logical Gardens, Regent’s Park, 
on March 27. The photograph 
(taken after the opening ceremony) 
shows one of the occupants reach- 
ing for a bun across the dyke 
which surrounds the enclosure. 
Two Indian elephants: and one 
African are now housed here 


Beaulieu, Hampshire, which is to 
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OCIALISM during the last seventy years 

or so has been much talked about. In 

earlier days it was widely believed to 

represent the forces of violence, irreligion, 
and all that was bad. This was just ignorant 
abuse. The truth is, of course, that from the 
very beginning the British Labour movement has 
stood for social and economic change by peace- 
ful and constitutional means. The famous 
pioneers of British socialism were in mdst cases 
Christians and, in fact, largely based the case 
for socialism on Christian principles. 

Socialist ideas are still being misrepresented 
today, though not as crudely as they used to be. 
Our opponents nearly always call the Labour 
Party not by its official sname but the Socialist 
Party, no doubt to try if create prejudice. Well, 
we don’t mind, for since the end of the first 
world war the Labour Party has been a socialist 
party—and proud of it. Socialism and its prin- 
ciples are, therefore, among the great issues of 


modern political and economic discussion. So . 


I thought it might be a good thing tonight if 
I used this party broadcast to answer the ques- 
tion which many people do ask: namely, what 
is this socialism? 

Well, first of all, let me tell you what socialism 
is not. It does not mean dividing up every- 
thing equally. Nor do we warft everybody to be 
alike, nor could they be. It would be a dull 
world if we were all alike. It is sometimes said 
that we are against all private property. This is 
not true either.. The Labour Government in- 
creased the amount which people could borrow 
from the local authorities so that they could 
buy their own homes. And one of our first 
actions was to wipe out or reduce death duties 
on the smaller estates. What we object to is 
the use of private property for the exploitation 
of man by man. And far from wanting to make 
everybody the same, we assert that capitalism 
has crushed individuality among millions of 
people. By its policy of equality of.opportunity, 
socialism gives individuality and talent a much 
better chance. 

When we in our election programmes have 
been specific about the industries and services 
we would convert into public concerns in the 
lifetime of a parliament, we were doing the 
same thing as the socialist pioneers. If we read 
their speeches and election programmes, we find 
that their proposals for public ownership were 
confined to a limited number of immediate 
things, such as mines, railways and some muni- 
cipal trading. In fact, the Labour Government 
went much beyond this in the field of public 
ownership. It is amazing how far-sighted were 
the socialist pioneers—great Englishmen, ~Scots- 
men, Welshmen, and Irishmen. They did not, of 
course, see all our present-day problems in detail; 
but their principles and ours are the same. They 
advocated as an ideal the public ownership of 
the means cf production, distribution and ex- 
change. This was the first assertion in our 
shistory of the principle of the social planning of 
the nation’s resources in the interests of the 
whole community. And in one way or-another 
we are carrying out what they were driving at, 
often using administrative devices that did not 
exist in their day, ones which they would have 
been the first to use for the achievement * of 
their ends. 

The pioneers also devoted much of their time 
to the advocacy of social reforms within the 
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Is This Socialism ?’ 


existing social order. They advocated many 
valuable social changes—all of which have been 
achieved: the right to work or maintenance; 


. the feeding of’ necessitous school children (we 


have gone beyond that); school medical inspec- 
tion and treatment; abolition of the Poor Law, 
old age pensions; maternity and child welfare 
and other public health services; the legal eight- 
hour day for miners; workmen’s compensation 
for accident at work; better provision for safety 
in industry, and so on. 

When Keir Hardie, Robert Smillie, Arthur 
Henderson, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Will 
Thorne and others advocated these things they 
were attacked on two fronts. Though they were 
supported on a number of things by radical- 
minded liberals, they were assailed on the right 
by the anti-socialists who saw in all this— 
quite rightly from their point of view—that 
social philosophy and action to which they were 
in principle opposed. For were they not anti- 
social-ists? All this business, they said, was 
undermining individual responsibility. The feed- 
ing and medical care of schoolchildren would 
destroy parental responsibility and break up 
family life. Of course, you and I know that it 
has done nothing of the sort. All of us are 
proud when we look at the bonny children of 
Britain today. It’s the mothers, with loving 
care, who are bringing up this fine new genera- 
tion, and we citizens should be delighted that 
we have been able to help them to do so. The 
fact is, parental responsibility, except in a few 
cases, is better than ever. 

But the pioneers had other critics—a minority 
of folk who thought they were on the left. Now 
they held that if life was made more bearable 
under capitalism, working people were less likely 
to become socialists. They believed in the in- 
evitability of increasing misery under capitalism; 
they believed that the masses would then be- 
come so desperate that they would insist upon 
violent revolutionary change. Well, these critics 
were wrong too. Their ideas inevitably led them 
to believe that there is some single solution for 
all life’s problems. This is the very opposite to 
the democratic way, by which each problem is 
dealt with on its merits in accordance with a 
broad underlying philosophy. 

-The more the principles of socialism have 
been applied in the field of social reform as well 
as public ownership, the more the socialists have 
grown in numbers, the bigger has become the 
demand for the orderly evolution of a new and 
better society based upon social as well as indi- 
vidual responsibility. Now the general sound 
principles of the pioneers are, by and large, ap- 
plied by the Labour Party today. Like the 
pioneers, we are true to the British tempera- 
ment; we do not universalise, we don’t shout 
dogmas for universal application; and we think 
things out as we go along. 

This effort to arrive at what is the best thing 
to do in particular cases in the light of our 
general socialist principles and ideals is char- 
acteristic also of our great trade union move- 
ment. And as.all of us who are trade unionists 
know, the practical outlook, the application of 
common sense, getting at the merits of the case 
—that’s the way our trade union movement 
works. The consumer’s Co-operative movement 
—though some of my fellow co-operators may 
not realise it—is itself based on the principles of 
socialism. For what is the Co-op? It is people 
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joining together to do collectively what they 
could not do so well individually. So here too we 
get social ownership. 

Now look at local government—and I speak 
as an old local government man myself: that 
too is largely socialistic in its work, whether the 
local councillors know it or not. Even the anti- 
socialist agrees with us, that we had better join 
together to do for ourselves collectively through 
the local authorities some things which we could 
not do as well, if at all, as individuals. Just think 
of the wide variety of local authority services. 
You are benefiting from them all round the 
clock. Indeed, in our daily lives the services of 
the local authorities we elect are as important 
to us as what is done by parliament and govern- 
ment. ; 

Mind you, there is a real differetice i in attitude 
between ourselves and the anti-socialists. We 
Labour people really believe in vigorous, pro- 
gressive and imaginative local government. The 
anti-socialists are stingy about local government 
services. Their instinct is to say ‘no’ rather 
than ‘yes’. They’re stodgy and backward and 
give us a’ spiritless administration. At the 
slightest excuse they wield with relish the axe 
of so-called economy. The word ‘cuts’, as’ we 
are learning in Parliament just now, is music to 
their ears. So at the forthcoming county council 
elections, soon to be followed by other local 
authority elections, I urge you to consider the 
case that will be put to you by the Labour can- 
didates and to vote Labour on polling day. And 
let’s have a big vote. 

I would like now to come back to the question 
of the ownership and control of industry on 
which such an important part of our pro- 
gramme has been based. But, you know, the old 
ideas of private enterprise, under which a man 
risked his own money in running a business, and 
the profits were an incentive to effort and 
efficiency, are largely out of date. Half of our 
economy is run by the great public joint stock 
companies. For the most part, their shareholders 
have no real say in their management or control. 
Why, even Lord Woolton has said that: ‘ Share- 
holders are within their rights in attending 
meetings and asking for information, but the 
policy of no well-directed company is de- 
termined at its annual’ meeting of shareholders 
nor is it controlled by the shareholding at all’. 
Lord Woolton said that—not me. The result is 
that the directors and managers, many of them 
very capable and efficient men, are for all prac- 
tical purposes responsible to nobody. 

The question arises: Has the time come when 
the public should play in suitable cases some 
part in the control of the policy of these com- 
panies; and have not the workers themselves also 
got an interest in how they are managed? These 
are new and difficult problems but they are 
problems which we have got to face. On the 
other hand, we need to distinguish clearly these 
companies from the smaller private concerns 
which are managed by their owners. We should 
assist and encourage people with useful ideas to 
start new businesses and to build them up. For 
many years we’ve had the problem of the 
monopolies. They are liable to become our 
political as well as our economic masters. They 
become economic empires. So for the protection 
of society there is, on the face of it, a strong 
case for public ownership or control. The ~ 
publicly owned industries have not yet reached 


perfection, a any more than private andi for 


that matter. Of course there are improvements 


to be made, and I will play my part in insisting 
upon them, We Have to learn as we g0. So we 
welcome your criticisms and suggestions. But I 
also insist on this: private industry must not 
be a law unto itself. We live in a society, not a 
jungle. Private industry aes have regard to the 
public need. 

But our socialism is a bipeee thing than public 
ownership, important though that is. Basically, 
socialism is a belief in the brotherhood and 
equal dignity of all people. No community is 
healthy if it harbours extremes of riches and 
poverty. No one has the right to accumulate real 
wealth from the labour of others. No one able 
to work should take more out of life than they 
put into it. So we demand a greater equality 
of income and of wealth, That is why we oppose 


the tory Budget—because it takes from the poor 


and gives to the better off. Our Labour Budgets 
aimed at sharing the nation’s wealth more 
fairly throughout the community. 

But society is not just a matter of economics; 
we are concerned to see that we shall have a 
much greater degree of social equality. It is for 
that reason that we are so bitterly opposed to the 
tory cuts in education. Perhaps nothing is more 
important for the future of our country than 
the increasing equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. We have gone a long way in the last five 


HIS is a talk about politics, and the 

real stuff of politics is not high-flown 

philosophy but the problems on your 

doorstep. So tonight I am concentrating 
on peace, food, schools, and houses. 

You remember last September, how Mr. 
Attlee startled us with his sudden decision 
to have an election. Now why did he choose that 
date? Well, he knew, much better than you and 
I, that the national cashbox was empty; the 
national larder was bare. Socialist ministers 
wanted your vote; they could see, sitting on the 
inside, that you were getting poorer; and at an 
alarming rate. The days were over when a 
Labour Government could spend capital and 
keep themselves afloat. But they never told you 
about this, or about other matters of the utmost 
gravity. 

Here is an example, which you can prove for 
yourselves. Ask any Labour M.P. or Labour 
county councillor if he knew that his Govern- 
ment, long before Korea, had decided to make 
the atom bomb in England. That decision in- 
volved issues of life and death. If your member 
says he knew all about it, thén why was not 
Parliament told? The Americans told their 
Congress. I’m saying this to you because I want 
you to realise that the Conservatives in opposi- 
tion knew no more than you did. We too had to 


~guess at what was happening. Now we’ve been 


in office five months. Five months is quite a long 
time but it is not so long as six years. We have 
rummaged behind the scenes and found that 
everything the socialists could lay their hands 
on had been spent. Everything they could beg 
or borrow had been spent. All they could raise 
by the highest taxation in the world had been 
spent. 

And it isn’t only over-spending. I must tell 
you the most surprising things keep on happen- 
ing as a result of their ill-considered legislation. 
One fine morning the travelling public set off to 
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or six ae towards stahe every boy and girl 
equal opportunity to get a secondary and even 


_ university education, but we have still some way 
“further to go before we can say that there are 


no differences in opportunity between boys and 
girls born into different families in our com- 
munity—and this is not only a matter of social 
justice; it is also a matter that is fundamental 
to our very economic survival. We cannot afford 
to neglect any latent talent or skill that could 
contribute in any way towards the work of the 
community. 

I think now, having looked over the ground 
and examined the various forms of social activity 
that spring from socialist ideas, we are in a posi- 
tion to state in a sentence what modern British 
socialism means. I would put it this way: The 
assertion of the principle of social responsibility 
for matters which are properly of social concern. 
Let me repeat that, for I want you to remember: 


The assertion of the principle of social responsi- * 


bility for matters which are properly of social 
concern. This principle finds its application not 
only ‘in the idea of publicly owned industries 
and services,-but in educational opportunity, in 
the social services, in local government, in trade 
unionism, in the Co-operative movement, and, 
above all, in the direction and guidance of our 
economy as a whole for the social good. An 
important application of the principle is the pro- 
motion of full employment, and the right to 


work and find that fares have gone shooting up. 
You and I are the owners of the buses and the 
railways. The Minister of Transport, you would 
think, was appointed to be our guardian for the 
behaviour of the nationalised industry. But not 
at all. Under the socialist Act of Parliament the 
Transport Monopoly can increase the fares by 
ay amount without consulting the Minister. 

I should like to ask Mr. Morrison if this is 
what he calls socially desirable? 

But I think the discovery we made that will 
stagger you most was that the British nation, 
which used to be the shopkeeper of the world, 
was not earning enough to pay even for the basic 
imports we need. I mean rock-bottom necessities 
such as meat and sugar and steel. Before the 
election many of us thought, and I believe you 
did too, that the reason we were not getting all 
the food and materials we wanted was because 
the stuff wasn’t there to buy. But we found this 
was no longer true. We found it was there to 
buy but that Britain’s earnings after six years 
of socialism didn’t bring in enough cash to pay 
for it. 

So that was the inner truth of our situation. 
We were heading fast for a collapse in the value 
of the pound and a terrible scarcity of imported 


food and materials. But it is a good thing to 


learn the facts. It is a good thing to have the 
measure of your difficulties. When you know 
the worst your fears can be mastered, and then 
you are ready to start on the right road. It’s just 
plain nonsense to say that events outside our 
control have made it impossible for us to earn 
our livelihood. Look what we’ve got on the 
credit side. We have the best system of govern- 
ment, the best people, and in the Commonwealth 
the best friends. Our best days are not over. All 
that has gone wrong is, as children are told 
when they play the fool, we’ve been 
stupid ’. 

Now it will take some time and hard work to 
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work, which is today so grievously threatened 
in our textile industries in the north.of England. 

That’s the broad meaning of socialism: let us 
have a break before the last syllable, social-ism. 
Let us, by the same pause, see where the anti- 
socialist stands: he is an anti-social-ist. So the 
socialists are pro-social, which is a good thing, 
and the anti-socialists tend to be anti-social, 
which is a bad thing. 

And you know, the same principles must be 
carried into international affairs. We not only 
have to build a good society at home; we have 
to play our part in building a good world 
society too. And to that erid we are happy to co- 
operate with our brother Labour and Socialist 
Parties in the Commonwealth, in Europe, and 
the rest of the world. The United Nations, col- 
lective security for peace, international economic 
and social co-operation on as wide a scale as we 
can get—these are all forms of social responsi- 
bility for matters which are properly of social 
concern. 

Well, we’ve gone stage by stage and over many 
fields of collective endeavour. I have applied by 
way of illustration the socialist idea to a number 
of activities. And all I do now is to ask you 
quietly to think about it, to listen to our 
case at public meetings, to read our literature, 
and to come to your own conclusion about our 
cause in the light of what you honestly think is 
best for the country we all love. 


‘Clearing Up the Mess We Found’ 


By the Rt. Hon. DAVID ECCLES, MP., Minister of Works 


mend the mistakes of six years, but of course it 
can be done: The first thing is to agree on what 
is most important to do now. In ordinary life 
we are always having to make decisions of this 
kind. Supposing you are coming to London, 
you have to choose what you will go and see: 
perhaps a visit to Westminster in the morning 
and a trip down the river in the afternoon. You 
can’t do everything in a day. Nor can the 
nation. So the Government has to decide what 
comes first. We’ve placed at the top of our list, 
peace and solvency. To make sure of both we 
must carry out the Defence Programme and sell 
more goods abroad. Everything the Government 
is doing fits in with these two objects—peace 
and solvency. 

You can be confident we are playing our full 
part to prevent war. Defence and foreign affairs 
are safe in the hands of Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Eden, and Field-Marshal Lord Alexander. On 
these most important subjects, our party is 
united. It’s grand to hear from overseas how 
respect for Britain has increased since we’ve had 
a Foreign Secretary who knows his business and 


_a Prime Minister who is admired and loved the 


world over. 

Tonight I want to show you how all we are 
doing fits in with the other resolve, to pay our 
way. First, look at agriculture. The Labour 
Party took away the ‘fertiliser subsidy’. We 
have put it back because it means that more food 
will be grown by our farmers. The utility 
scheme is being changed to encourage more 
export orders for textiles and made-up clothing. 
You know how badly Lancashire needs those 
orders. Then there is coal. Every ton exported 
brings back food and materials. So we are build- 
ing many thousands of houses specially for 
miners’ families. We want to encourage young 
people to go into the coal industry. 

Now what about all the others who need 
homes? The Minister of Housing is driving ahead. 
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I know about this as I am helping him all I 
can at the Ministry of Works. The Labour 
Party’s failure to build was heartbreaking. And 
beyond the human tragedy there’s another side 
to housing. Often a man dare not go after a 
good iob in another town because he can’t take 
his family with him. There is some unemploy- 
ment today, but in the country as a whole there 
are more vacancies than men looking for them. 
It’s the lack of houses in the right places that 
prevents us from sorting ourselves out. Of 
course while the shortage persists you can under- 
stand why many councils keep the houses that 
are available for those who have been living in 
their area This is the result of the shortage. 
You can be quite sure that more houses will be 
built under our new scheme than ever before 
since the war. 

Then Mr. Butler has brought in his Budget 
designed to remove 2.000,000 people from the 
clutches of P.A.Y.E. That’s a good idea. The 
changes come into force in June, and when less 
is taken out of that pay packet, it’s sure that 
production is going to rise. 

Well, these are some examples of our grand 
design to achieve peace and earn our living. 
But I must warn you that the Labour Govern- 
ment so handicapped the nation that it will take 
time to clean up the mess. Look what Mr. 
Herbert Morrison did when he was Foreign 
Secretary. He threw away £100,000,000 a year 
when he shuffled out of Abadan. We have lost all 
that money from the Persian oil industry that 
Britain built up. It was a bad blow. We might 


have had to put petrol back on the ration. But, . 


you know, rationing would give you lots of 
trouble, and force the Government to employ 
3,000 more civil servants. Instead, and very 
reluctantly, Mr. Butler raised the price of petrol. 
So, if you are interested in figures, you can cal- 
culate what Mr. Morrison is worth: 73d. a gallon. 

Don’t forget the dollars we now have to spend 
on oil might have paid for more meat and sugar 
and steel. We found steel was a real anxiety. Mr. 
Churchill got on to this at once, and 1,000,000 
extra tons are coming from America. If we 
have to import now that is partly due to the 
condition in which we found the British steel 
industry when we came into office: the industry 
was unsettled by nationalisation; controlled by 
political nominees of Labour who didn’t know 
the business; robbed’ of its raw material because 
the socialists had had to commandeer iron-ore 
ships to fetch coal at £7 a ton from America, 
and by the time the ships had been released the 
iron ore had been sold to someone else. 
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Now steel reminds me of building new schools. 
You are told that the Conservative Government 
is cutting expenditure on education. Well, Miss 
Horsbrugh, the Minister of Education, has very 
wisely asked the local authorities to make 
economies; we all ought to make economies, but 
in total we are spending this year on education 
—and also on the Health Service—more than 
has ever been spent before by any government. 
Miss Horsbrugh has got her plans ready to 
build more school places with less money and 
less materials, at the same time keeping up ade- 
quate standards. 

For example, she has told the London County 
Council they can start new schools this year 
to the value of nearly £4,000,000. Well, the 
best London ever did under a Labour Govern- 
ment was only two-thirds of that figure. So 
if they do start all that our Conservative Minister 
has given them to do, they can beat the record 
by fifty per cent. But here again I must warn 
you. It is one thing for the Minister of Educa- 
tion to authorise the money and materials. It is 
quite another for the County Council to rise to 
the opportunity and build the schools. 

Now I have no confidence in the Labour 
Council in London. I don’t say that because 
they are my political opponents, but because as 
Minister of Works I have been dealing with them 
over the Dome of Discovery. I never knew 
anybody waste so much time as these Labour 
councillors. 1 told them they could have the 
Dome and re-erect it at the Crystal Palace but 
they must make up their minds in time for me 
to lay out the site as a garden for the public. 
Months went by while they argued round and 
round the point. Finally, I had to take a decision, 
and so if you visited the South Bank tomorrow 
you would see the men clearing the site. 

Much the same with London’s housing. The 
number of families waiting for a council house 
in London has risen steadily higher and higher: 
67,000 in 1946; 120,000 in 1949; 165,000 in 
1952. These figures will go on mounting unless 
on Thursday—Thursday of this very week we 
are in now—Londoners use their votes to turn 
that Labour Council out.' Let no one who 
believes in practical and efficient local govern- 
ment fail to do his duty; in London and in all 
the counties give us a big vote for the Conserva- 
tive candidates. 

Now I want to tell you about my job at the 
Ministry of Works. I found that there were as 
many men employed in the building industry 
today as there were before the war. But somehow 
output was lower, considerably lower. It wasn’t 


shortage of seri to be dane that had slowed 
up the rate of building. There never have been 
so many people wanting to do repairs or wanting 
to put up a new building. - The trouble seemed 
to be that instead of moving smoothly from one 
job to the next the builders were always being 
held up. Starting and stopping and starting 
again—that isn’t the way to get the maximum 
output. 

“Now what has to be done to remedy this 
trouble? Builders want more freedom, more 
incentives, and more materials. They want more 
freedom to prepare for the next job before the 
last one is finished. That means that Mr. Mac- 
millan and I must manage the licensing system 
with greater attention to the local conditions. 
For instance, in the winter there are always 
painters out of work. So I’ve been giving paint- 
ing licences quite freely for shops and clubs 
and factories wherever there is a sign of un- 
employment. 

As I said, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has shaped his Budget to enable the man who 
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does extra to keep more of what he earns. That’s © 


a good move. It will succeed in building if 
there is a sufficient supply of materials. It isn’t 
reasonable to expect men to work fast this week 
if it means being idle the next. So far the pro- 
duction of building materials has gone up since 
the Conservatives took charge: 40,000,000 bricks 
more were produced in both January and Feb- 
ruary than in the same months last year. Now 
40,000,000 bricks is enough for 2,000 houses. 
There is more cement, though we have had some 
trouble with deliveries to the north-east coast and 
Scotland, trouble which I think will soon be 
over. Plaster-board was short last autumn. Now 
production is nearly up to demand. You see, I 
can give quite a good report. 

We have a chance now to make peace secure 
and to earn our food and raw materials. That 
is the grand design of the Conservative Govern- 
ment. But designs remain on the drawing-board 
unless men and women come forward to carry 
them out. Sometimes I have to say to the archi- 
tects in the Ministry of Works: ‘It is all very 
well to show me beautiful plans, but are the 
builders there to do the job? ’ 

Well, in Great Britain there will always be 
enough hands and brains ready to restore our 
national fortunes. You have a Government now 
who tell you the true facts, a Government who 
tell you what it is best to do and do first. Let 
us go ahead together and then we shall make our 
country once more a safe, prosperous, and proud 
place in which to live. 
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‘Apartheid’ in South Africa 

Sir—In his broadcast on ‘Apartheid’ in 
South Africa the High Commissioner for the 
Union made the best case that can be made for 
the racial policy of segregation. Only at the end 
of his broadcast did he momentarily depart from 
the restrained and moderate manner in which 
he argued in defence of what many people 
believe is—on moral grounds—an indefensible 
policy. There are, however, occasions in life, 
and they occur more frequently perhaps than is 
generally realised, when good morals and sound 
economics go hand in hand. The most signifi- 
cant phrase in the High Commissioner’s broad- 
cast was: ‘ Here let me say that the rapid indus- 
trialisation outside the reserves is creating special 
problems and will be by far the stiffest hurdle 
for the policy of Apartheid to clear ’. 


It will indeed be a miracle if the Apartheid 
policy does not go head over heels and break its 
neck at this jump. The High Commissioner’s 
aside was a remarkable example of understate- 
ment. He knows, of course, that during the past 
two years there has been a net loss (emigration 
over immigration) of white labour in the Union. 
It is also undeniable that if the considerable 
programme of industrialisation planned for 
South Africa is to be carried out, it will require 
a very substantial increase in the skilled labour 
force. Where is this to come from if not from 
the African population? But Apartheid says no 
to this obvious source of supply. So what? 
White emigration exceeds immigration and Dr. 
Malan’s government has reversed the policy of 
encouraging immigration, whilst even if the 
brutal facts force the nationalists to encourage 


immigration the Apartheid state is not attractive_ 


to the average western European. 

If the white skilled labour force remains— 
at the best—static and upgrading of African 
labour is not -acceptable, the outlook for the 
industrialisation of South Africa is pretty black. 

Wourssacte,, 


London, S.W.1 STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Sir,—Mr. Geyer’s conception of democracy 
(THE LISTENER, March 27) is, to say the least, 
a little unorthodox. If a white man deprives a 
black man of his political rights and makes him 
increasingly aware of his racial inferiority, the 
best traditions of democracy are being upheld; 
but if the inferior black man should be granted 
the same rights as the white, racial friction and 
bitter political struggles will certainly destroy 


-seemns strange logic. ; 


Ml vestiges of democratic government! This 


~ He comments admirably: ‘A group of people 
of very diverse origins can live and work har- 
moniously together as a single community only 
if the racial origin of its individual members is 


forgotten, or at least relegated to the back- 


ground’. Is emphasis by Apartheid of the 
superiority of white men over black a construc- 
tive effort towards relegating that racial origin 
to the background? 

Mr. Geyer is most illuminating when he likens 
the Bantu to the British labouring classes of the 
late nineteenth century. Given political rights, 
‘the Bantu, like our labouring classes, might not 
at first realise their political power, but eventu- 
ally they will make impotent the ‘ small historic 
upper class’ (as our labouring classes are in the 
process of doing, though because he must not 
make rash statements, Mr. Geyer can only imply 
this). And then ‘democracy’ will have failed 
miserably—for it will have failed to keep 
economic power in the hands of that upper class, 
which is the crux of Apartheid. 

-Why was not Mr. Geyer truthful with himself 
and us? Then he would have said: ‘ White men 
are superior to blacks—and half blacks. Nature 
decrees that the black should be subjected to 
the white. All this talk of democracy is pure 
balderdash, And, in any case, our money is 
staying in our pockets; institute equality into en- 
franchisement and the blacks will be demanding 
a decent living wage! ’ Impartial men of South 
Africa must indeed be disturbed at the diabolical 
cleverness of Dr. Malan and his supporters in 
attacking the very foundations of the Constitu- 
tion, and in trying to produce a party dictator- 
ship by methods of racial discrimination and the 
waiving of the rule of law.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford ARNOLD HADWIN 


Sir,—In his talk concerning ‘ Apartheid’ in 
South Africa, the High Commissioner reminds 
us that our own system of parliamentary govern- 
ment has been built up over a period of 700 
years, whereas the Dominion is a new State 
consisting of people of very diverse racial origin. 
His Excellency does not consider the problem 
that will arise ‘when our Bantu will have more 
or less become civilised’ to be a problem of the 
immediately forseeable future. 

Amidst international comment, Dr. Malan 
spoke on the South-West Africa Affairs Amend- 
ment Bill 1948 and expressed his anxiety to get 
jt passed that session and so present the United 
Nations with a fait accompli: the tone of the 
High Commissioner’s talk was similar. In effect 
both demand that white South Africa be allowed 


to decide how the Bantu, the Indian and the® 


Coloured communities be allowed to progress. 
Chapter I of the United Nations Charter 
states that one of the purposes of the organisa- 
tion is ‘To be a centre for harmonising the 
actions of the nations in the attainment of the 
common ends’ (the ends including ‘the prin- 
ciple . . . of self-determination of peoples’). 
We of these islands would therefore ask that we 
be given the advantage of the fullest facts in 
order that we may feel South Africa to be fully 
implementing the Charter. It is not entirely to 
our discredit that we sometimes voice dis- 


- approval based on information at our disposal. 


The League of Nations was found to be im- 
potent because of isolationalism (amongst other 
factors) and now we are reprimanded because 
we show an interest in a country where we have 
so many connections. If we do not voice our 
opinions we shall be weakening the one inter- 
national organisation in which anyone has any 
faith—and precedents are always remembered. 

However, if we might have more information, 
and have further opportunities to understand 
South African opinion, our fears may prove 


groundless: we will be able to help, rather than 
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hinder, our brothers who bear the burden of 
power amidst criticism. I would like to think 
that the High Commissioner’s talk is the begin- 
ning of a series of bulletins that will create in 
us a sympathy with the South Africans in their 
experiment of practical politics.—Yours, etc., 
Bristol Davip NICOLSON 


Mystery of Mind and Brain 

Sir,—Far from eliminating all explicit 
reference to mind, the modern theory of in- 
formation fully acknowledges the distinctive 
character of mental action. 

Take a random series of noughts and crosses. 
The theory may describe such a series tech- 
nically as mere ‘noise’ or acknowledge it as a 
‘message’. The entropies ascribed to the two 
alternatives are different; one negative, the other 
positive. These two numbers refer to the identi- 
cal set of signs, which is valued differently 
according to the way it came into existence. If 
the signs were printed blindly, at random, they 
are appraised as mere ‘noise’, whereas if they 
were chosen deliberately, they are appraised as a 
“message ’. 

The part played by deliberate choice in quali- 
fying a set of signs produced by it as a ‘mes- 
sage’ can be replaced by no inanimate agency 
unless guided by the mental powers of some 
person. The theory of information is indeed 
a method for measuring the distinctiveness of a 
series of mental choices, and as such it emphati- 
cally re-endorses the specific character of mental 
processes.—Y ours, etc., 

The University, 

Manchester 


MICHAEL POLANYI 


Leonardo da Vinci Exhibition 


Sir,—Leonardo da Vinci, born 500 years ago, 
at Florence, was admittedly supreme as an artist, 
a sculptor, an architect and builder, and also 
as the greatest inventor of all time; everyone 
interested in art and in science should visit his 
drawings now on view at the Royal Academy. 

Leonardo maintained that there is but one 
science—that which is based on the experience 
of the senses; this covers the whole of life, and 
applies equally to art and to science. 

There is no ground for Lord Westwood’s 
assertion that lJLeonardo’s successes as an 
engineering designer are far greater than his 
works of art; nor for his antithesis between what 
he calls ‘decorative art’ and ‘useful science’, 
nor for his imaginary ‘ progress of mankind’. 
No one can call Leonardo’s portrait of Mona 
Lisa ‘ decorative’; and no one should call the 
weapons of war that Leonardo invented ‘ useful 
to mankind’; he wrote to his patron, disclosing 
“the secrets of my art’ which included ‘ irre- 
sistible protected chariots for the carrying of 
artillery against the enemy bombards, 
cannon, mortars, and other astounding engines 
for land and for sea warfare. I am acquainted 
with architecture, sculpture and painting, and 
can execute orders in marble, metal, clay, or in 
painting with oil, as well as any artist’. His 
patrons, Duke Ludovico, el Moro, and later, the 
Duke Caesar Borgia, recognised him as unique; 
they shared his conviction that there is only one 
science, which is based on accurate observation; 
the morality of the users did not concern him 
at all; his one aim was truthful expression. 
Yours, etc., 

H. CHARLES ERITH, 
M.I.Mech. Engrs. 


Hove 


Mr. Grome’s Paintings 


Sir,—Since your art critic has used space in 
your columns giving, it seems to me, a com- 
pletely false impression of my aims as a painter, 
may I be allowed to reply? 

“The honour (or the dishonour) of being 
labelled a misfiring Blake or Goya or Delacroix 
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would have meaning only had it been the aim 
of the painter to follow one of these distinctive 
masters. Your critic writes that such a follower 
must (among other things) be able to make the 
supernatural appear natural. Whether that is true 
or not, and I do not agree that it is, still I am 
bound to state that my own purpose has been 
more modest, and has been, simply, to make the 
natural appear natural. 

The first duty of a painter must be to seek 
visual truth, not to embellish, nor _titivate, 
neither to contort nor glorify, nor to sentiment- 
alise over it. Only by persistent search after this 
simple vision can a painter hope to penetrate to 
the heart of the matter. It is not therefore sur- 
prising if, moving about the world today, a 
painter (or anyone else) is visually arrested by the 
impact of emotions other than those aroused by 
the grandiose, the theatrical, or for that matter, 


. by pots and pans. 


What is so profoundly moving is that mortal 
man, so-often perplexed, often frightened, some- 
times blind or mutilated or hungry, is able, in 
spite of all, to present a visual harmony by the 
retention of his humaneness, and by being 
normal. By normal I mean just exactly this— 
without heroics, and without either satanic or 
angelic aura. 

There is no great glory in war, not much 
romance abut losing limbs, and nothing super- 
natural about superstition. These things are only 
too natural. Poverty and fear are horrid, but not, 
unfortunately, amazing. If a man has no legs it 
is not the artist’s foible if he paints him without 
them. Would that it were! If that man, legless 
on a trolley, remains a noble and patient creature, 
then it may be amazing, but not ‘amazing 
horrid ’.—Yours, etc., 


Ashford JoHN P. GROME 


Marylebone High Street 


Sir,—With reference to the notes on Maryle- 
bone High Street appearing on page 453 of your 
issue of March 20, may I be allowed to correct 
an erroneous statement? 

The new Garden which was formally opened 
on Saturday, March 29, occupies the site of 
the old Parish Church of St. Mary-le- 
Bourne, and not a Methodist chapel at all. The 
original church was built in the year 1400, 
rebuilt in 1741 and, being heavily damaged by 
enemy action during the war, was demolished 
by order in 1949 as a dangerous structure. 

As it is from this church that the parish and 
borough derive the name St. Marylebone, it is 
desired by local people to preserve the historic 
site in a suitable way. Fhe Garden will not be 
melancholy, as your commentator prophesies. 

Yours, etc., 
GEOFFREY B. STEPHENS 
Honorary General Secretary, 


London, W.1 The St. Marylebone Society 


Dawn and Dusk Bird Chorus Study 


Sir,—Listeners to the broadcast of bird song 
travelling down the British Isles last June may 
like to take part in timing the passage of song 
over the British Isles on April 13 this year. On 
this date song is expected to break out in north- 
east Scotland and south-east England, and travel 
south-west across the country. 

As many observers as possible are needed on 
April 13, and the help of anyone interested will 
be welcomed. The passage of duck song is also 
being timed. What is required is the exact time 
of the first songs of one or more species in 
the morning and the exact time of the last songs 
of some or all of these species in the dusk. These 
times, together with details of place of observa- 
tion and weather, should be: sent to the Bird 
Research Station, Glanton, Northumberland. 

Yours, etc., © 
Nose ROLLIN 
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George Herbert and ‘The Country Parson”* 


¥ 


By MARGARET BOTTRALL 


HEN George Herbert died in 1633 he was not yet forty; 

he had been in priest’s orders for less than three years; 

and his two English works were still in manuscript. One, 

a collection of his poems, he sent on his death-bed to his 
friend Nicholas Ferrar, who had it printed in the following year under 
the title of The Temple. The other, its prose companion, A Priest to 
the Temple, waited nearly twenty years for 
publication, It appeared for the first time 
in 1652, in a volume entitled Herbert's 
Remains. Its sub-title explains its scope: 
‘The Country Parson, his Character and 
Rule of Holy Life’. Indeed, it is as The 
Country Parson that the book has generally 
been known. Izaak Walton used this name 
in his Life of Herbert, and the other, more 
pretentious, title may well have been given 
to it by its first editor, Barnabas Oley. 
Herbert’s own preface tells us how he came 
to ‘set down the Form and Character of a 
true Pastor, that I may have a mark to aim 
at; which also I will set as high as I can, 
since he shoots higher that threatens the 
Moon, than he that aims at a Tree’. 

Explicitly, then, the book is not auto- 
biographical. It is Herbert’s conception of 
the life of an ideal priest of the Church of 
England in a country parish, and throughout 
its pages Herbert never speaks in the first 
person. It might even be considered as an 
expansion of the ‘ character’ type of essay 
that was in vogue at the time of its com- 
position. But essentially it is a practical 
book. It surveys the opportunities afforded 
to a country parson to be, in Herbert’s 
words, ‘a deputy of Christ’. Yet to us its 
chief charm lies in the fact that, indirectly, 
it is autobiographical and self-revealing. 
Walton himself derived many of his impres- 
sions of Herbert from this book, and 
anyone who has become familiar with 
Herbert’s human qualities from reading his 
subtle, self-searching poems, will recognise 
his authentic accent in The Country Parson. 
Here, however, the self-revelation is quite 
unconscious. Herbert was far too humble 
and sincere a man to design a portrait of himself for posterity—and an 
idealised portrait at that. No, he was concerned with actualities—with 
the part a contemporary parson could and should play in strengthening 
the ho'd of the Established Church on the hearts and minds of the 
people of England. 

The book was written, of course, before the Civil War—which 
Herbert mercifully did not live to see—though it was published at a 
time when the puritans were in the ascendant. In Herbert’s day the 
nonconforming elements were still officially within the Church of 
England, though they were perpetually voicing their disapproval of her 
theology, ritual, and administration. There is scarcely a hint of this 
fiercely controversial background in the temperate pages of The Country 
Parson. Yet Herbert’s deference to authority, his regard for the Prayer 
Book as well as the scriptures, his insistence upon decent ceremonial 
and reverent behaviour, were not personal idiosyncrasies. They were 
evidence of his good churchmanship—evidence that the Church of 


England had by this time developed a tradition, and, still more, a. 


temper of her own. 

This temper was not repressive, not intolerant. Certainly the disci- 
pline exercised upon congregations and individuals by the Laudian 
church was, by our standards, severe. The ecclesiastical courts were a 
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The portrait of George Herbert which appeared in tke 
1674 edition of The Temple 


thorn in the flesh of many ‘ progressive’ reformers; people could be 
fined for non-attendance at public worship, or reported to the visiting 
archdeacon for a breach of discipline—for instance, if they failed to 
make their communion three times a year. But basically the Anglican 
attitude towards men and institutions was a humane and temperate one. 
Herbert, writing of a parson’s studies, remarks: 4 


As he doth not so study others, as to 
neglect the grace of God in himself, and 
what the Holy Spirit teacheth him; so doth 
he assure himself that God in all ages hath 
had his servants, to whom he hath revealed 
his truth, as well as to him .. . that there 
may be a traffic in knowledge between the 
servants of God, for the planting both of 
love and humility. 


This spirit of generous tolerance can, how- 
ever, be found even in the sixteenth-century 
Church of England. In the remarks on 
Ceremonies appended to the 1549 Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, we read: 


In these our doings we condemn no other 
nations, nor prescribe anything but to our 
own people only; for we think it con- 
venient that every country. shall use such 
ceremonies as they shall think best to the 
setting forth of God’s honour and glory, 
and to the reducing of the people to a most 
perfect and godly living, without error or 
superstition. 


Had Edward VI lived to maturity, the 
Church of England might possibly have 
developed more harmoniously, steadily and 
rationally than, in fact, it did. But Mary’s 
harsh reign, with its menace of foreign 
domination—papal and Spanish—kindled 
the zeal of the thorough-going protestants. 
They wished to sweep away all the ancient 
ceremonies, all the external beauties asso- 
ciated with Christian worship. Some wanted 
to substitute the infallibility of Calvin’s 
Institutions for the tyranny of Rome; others 
wanted the scriptures, interpreted by the 
inner light, to be the only guide. Elizabeth, 
for her own security, was obliged to make a 
good many concessions to the puritans, and 
the changes she authorised in the Prayer 
Book were dictated chiefly by political expediency. But by great good 
fortune, the Church of England, during her reign, was given what it 
sorely needed: a philosophical basis. Richard Hooker, in his Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, justified the via media by appeals to history and learning; 
and by the time that George Herbert was coming to maturity, the 
Anglican Church was well able to answer the needs of devout men and 
women who did not wish to renounce either the whole Catholic heritage 
or their own intellectual liberty. ; 

The Anglicans were little exercised by the dogmatic issues raised 
by Luther and Calvin; they were principally concerned with the 
Christian faith as a way of life for all. They felt that true Christianity 
was a response, in worship and personal conduct, to God’s love as 
manifested in Christ. ‘It is a good strife’, says Herbert, ‘ to go as far 
as we can in pleasing of Him, who has done so much for us’. 
To Herbert, certainly, Christianity was a faith to be practised, not 
a creed to be disputed. He pictures the ideal priest as a man who, 
like his Master, goes about doing good. ‘ Love is his business and 
aim’. In church, his care is to glorify God by a form worship 
that is truly shared by all those who take part in it; and with this in 
view, his sermons are simply-worded explanations, his catechising con- 
stant and thorough, so that the whole service shall be intelligible even 


* This year marks the tercentenary of the publication of The Country Parson 
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Ry to the most rustic member of the congregation. As he says in his poem 
fe Faith %, ; ‘ 
A peasant may believe as much 
. As a great Clerk, and reach the highest stature. 
Thus dost thou make proud knowledge bend and crouch 
While grace fills up uneven nature. 

The Country Parson is the direct outcome of Herbert’s brief ministry 
at Bemerton. Many of his poems were written before he took priest’s 
orders; but this book is the fruit of his three years in a small rural 
parish. It shows a quite astonishing knowledge of country people and 
of a parson’s best way to win them to the service of God; astonishing, 
because Herbert was not brought up among country folk—far from it. 
By birth and education he was familiar with learned and courtly society, 
and for a good many years he enjoyed a brilliant reputation at Cam- 
bridge ‘and in the entourage of James I. We are too ready—thanks 

largely to Izaak Walton—to think of him as the ideal country parson 
' by nature and instinct; it was rather grace that made him so. His eldest 
brother, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, wrote in his Autobiography: ‘ His 
life was most holy and exemplary, insomuch that about Salisbury, 
'_ where he lived, beneficed for many years, he was little less than sainted ’. 
But in fact, three short years were all that he was given in which to 
attain his reputation for holiness—and to acquire all the practical 
wisdom that he put into his handbook of pastoral advice. ; 
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‘Deep Happiness in Following His Vocation’ 


His friends naturally thought that he was wasting his gifts in retiring 
to a poor little Wiltshire parish. A gentleman like Herbert, of academic 
distinction and powerful family connections, might be expected—if he 
took holy orders at all—to seek high office in the university or in the 
Church itself. Barnabas Oley, the first editor of A Priest to the Temple, 
remarks that he had heard ‘ sober men censure him, as a man that did 
not manage his brave parts to his best advantage, but lost himself in 
an humble way’. Herbert himself writes of ‘the general ignominy 
which is cast upon the profession’ of a country parson; but he also 
says that it is ‘the greatest honour of this world, to do God and his 
chosen service’. Even if we did not have the testimony of his poems, 
_- this book would prove that he found deep happiness in following his 
~ vocation. Only a man who loved pastoral work could have written of 
it so understandingly. 

In The Country Parson there is not a word of the anxieties and 
feelings of inadequacy which Herbert so often expressed in his poems. 
There he gave voice to his grief and bewilderment that ill-health and 
- other troubles should thwart him when at last he had dedicated him- 
self to God’s service as a priest: 

To have my aim, and yet to be 
Further from it than when I bent my bow, 
To make my hopes my torture, and the fee 
Of all my woes another woe, 
Is in the midst of delicates to need, 
And ev’n in Paradise to be a weed. 
‘Even in Paradise ’—he asked nothing better than to serve God in an 
obscure village; and*in The Country Parson the reiterated note is one 
of joy. ‘ His parish is all his joy and thought’; Sunday is his ‘ day of 
joy’; ‘the pulpit is his joy and his throne’. 

Not that Herbert paints an idyllic picture of a country parish. The 
seventeenth-century parson had to contend with gross poverty and 
ignorance on the one hand, and with overbearing pride and insolence 
on the other. The humbler sort, he tells us, when in church, tend to 
. make the responses ‘in a huddling or slobbering fashion, gaping or 
scratching the head or spitting even in the midst of an answer’; while 
the gentry ‘sometimes make it a piece of state not to come in at the 
beginning with their poor neighbours, but at mid-prayers, both to their 
¢ own loss, and theirs also who gaze at them when they come in’. George 

Herbert would not suffer either kind of ill behaviour. He himself had 
: no reason to fear offending the gentry, being born and bred one of them, 
is but he was alive to the possibility that ‘the poor Church-wardens’ 
__ might be ‘ affrighted at their greatness’, and fear to report them to the 
-_ archdeacon. 
ae Herbert naturally never questions the social hierarchy of his day, 
5 taking it to be a disposition of Providence; but his own compassionate 
2 humanity is revealed time and again in his references to the less 
fortunate. The country parson, he tells us, must not disdain to ‘ enter 
into the poorest cottage, though he even creep into it, and though it 
- smell never so loathesomely. For both God is there also, and those for 
whom God died’. He observes how harshly servants are usually treated: 
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“Men commonly think that servants for their money are as other things 
that they buy, even as a piece of wood, which they may cut or hack, 
or throw into the fire, and so they pay them their wages, all is well ’. 
The country parson’s servants, however, stand to him almost in the 
relation of children. He has a duty to educate them and to encourage 
them to set a good example, in reading and singing as well as in the 
performance of their duties. 

The country parson of today will certainly not be faced with the 
responsibility of bringing up a household of servants in the fear of 
the Lord. Nor will he be expected, even in the most out-of-the-way 
parish, to act as lawyer and physician to his flock, nor to administer 
bounty and relief to all the needy. But if the structure of society has 
changed greatly since Herbert’s day, even greater changes have affected 
the climate of opinion. The seventeenth-century parson was working 
among people who genuinely believed that the course of this world was 
ordered by divine governance; they reckoned that they owed a duty 
to God, even if they were slack in performing it. They did not think of 
their parish’ priest as a social organiser, but as a man set apart to 
care for the welfare of their souls; and personal salvation was a living 
issue, in those days, even to the careless. 

Yet in spite of the profound differences between Herbert’s England 
and ours, his pastoral advice is still worth pondering because it springs 
from such a rare blend of spiritual wisdom and shrewd good sense. 
Besides, country people do not alter much. Théy still judge a man’s 
faith by the way he acts, not by what he professes; they are still lovers 
of old customs, as he is careful to point out, and see the point of a 
story more quickly than they follow a theoretical argument. But today 
his book is quite as interesting to the layman as to the parson; interest- 
ing as a document of social history, and still more, perhaps, as a 
commentary on the poems. We are all familiar with Herbert’s fondness 
for homely imagery, for rustic words, and proverbial expressions: 

My mirth and edge was lost; a blunted knife 

Was of more use thanI1... 
or: 

Only the sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber, never gives .. . 
or again: 

No screw, no piercer, can 
Into a piece of timber work and wind 
As God’s afflictions into man... 

In The Country Parson we can find reasons to account for this poetic 
practice. Herbert throws out a good many remarks about the style in 
which the parson should address himself to his hearers. ‘ People by 
what they understand are best led to what they understand not’. This 
axiom underlies all his observations on preaching and teaching, on the 
use of parables and familiar illustrations. No doubt the disposition of 
his mind was such that images derived from practical pursuits like 
carpentry or gardening came to him naturally; yet they commended 
themselves to his judgment, too. He recommends the use of colloquial, 
homely language and everyday imagery because they were used 
habitually by Christ Himself. 


Orderly and Persuasive Discourse 

The Country Parson is written in an admirably lively and straight 
forward style. The plan of the book is.not systematic, and it has an 
unfinished air. Herbert in his preface contemplates additions by other 
hands ‘until the book grow to a complete Pastoral’. Within each 
chapter, however, the discourse proceeds in an orderly and persuasive 
way. Whether he is writing in prose or verse, Herbert never forgets 
the natural cadences of spoken English. The parson warns his 
parishioners ‘ that they dive not too deep into worldly affairs, plunging’ 
themselves over head and ears into carking and caring’. But the sim- 
plicity of his language is adequate to all demands. When he is treating 
of something that moves him deeply, he conveys his emotion with the 
minimum of display. Speaking of troubled souls, he says: 

All may certainly conclude, that God loves them, till either they 
despise that Love, or despair of his Mercy; not any sin else, but is 
within his Love; but the despising of Love must needs be without it. 
The thrusting away of his arm makes us only not embraced. 

The whole book is irradiated by Herbert’s beautiful courtesy towards 
his fellows and his reverence for all that is holy. He wrote it that he 
might have a mark to aim at; but only a man who had already attained 
a measure of saintliness could have set down his ideals with such shining 
and single-hearted devotion.—Third Programme 
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The Castle of Blenheim 


By DOROTHY STROUD 


TANDING on its rocky plateau above the great lake, Blenheim’s 
seven acres of honey-coloured masonry now present a picture 
of absolute calm and detachment. Yet no house can ever have 
had more stormy and unpropitious circumstances attending its 
creation. When, in February, 1705, Queen Anne informed Parliament 
that she had bestowed the royal manor of Woodstock on the Ist Duke 
of Marlborough in recognition of his services, the prospect had been 
bright enough. On this 
neglected but romantic 
spot, she decreed that 
there should rise ‘at the 
royal expense, a splendid 
Palace which . . . was to 
be called the Castle of 
Blenheim ’. The Duke was 
to be free to choose his 
architect, and it was 
natural enough that for so 
important a commission he 
should turn to the Board 
of Works. Sir Christopher 
Wren, the Surveyor Gene- 
ral, himself went down to 
Woodstock to make a 
preliminary estimate. 

The often-raised ques- 
tion as to why the whole 
undertaking was not 
subsequently placed in 
Wren’s hands must surely 
be answered by his own 
reluctance, at the age of 
seventy-three, to embark 
on so vast and laborious a 
design, particularly as- it 
lay sixty miles from Lon- 
don, and travelling had by 
then become arduous to 
him. So the Duke’s choice 
fell on John Vanbrugh, 
Controller of the Board of 
Works, and a fellow 
member of that Whig in- 
stitution the Kit-Cat Club. 
Vanbrugh was instructed to make his design akin to that for Castle 
Howard, the astonishing tour-de-force with which he had jumped from 
play-writing into the front ranks of architecture some six years before. 
A model, ‘very large, Exact and intelligible’ was prepared for the 
approval of Queen Anne and the Duke, and on June 18, 1705, the 
foundation stone of Blenheim was laid. Then the trouble began. Faulty 
and inadequate supplies of stone, dissatisfaction among the artisans, the 
machinations of political opponents, and, above all, the uncertain trickle 
of treasury money, worried the architect and hampered progress. ‘ Tis 
this’, Vanbrugh wrote, ‘ that makes me Avoid all Company and haunt 
the Building like a Ghost . . . Studdying how to make this the Cheap- 
est, as well as (if possible) the best Hous in Europe, which I think my 
Ld Duke’s Services highly deserve ’. 

In spite of all the setbacks, it is probable that the Duke and 
Vanbrugh, left to themselves, would somehow have brought their 
schemes to an earlier and happier conclusion. But Marlborough returned 
to his campaigns, and Vanbrugh was left to deal with the formidable 
Duchess Sarah, whose ‘ prying-into’ habits and mania for thrift led 
her to regard every stage of the work with doubt and mistrust. The 
ensuing battle (in which she waged an unremitting offensive) is, of 
course, common knowledge. Not so, however, is the fact now 
revealed by Mr. Green, in his new history of Blenheim, that the 
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air photograph from the north-west, showing war-time huts in the Great Court 
: From ‘ Blenheim Palace’ 


Duchess treated Sir Christopher Wren in much the same manner 
after he had designed and practically finished her London residence, 
Marlborough House. 

To the Duke, as he moved from camp to camp, his wife’s endless 
letters of complaint must have occasioned distress and anxiety, though 
he seems never to have lost patience with his ‘ dearest Soul’ and only 
bade her urge on the work ‘ that I may have a prospect of living in it’. 
Yet it was to be 1719 be- 
fore he could take posses- 
sion of his néw domain, 
and much work still re- 
mained to be done when 
he died in 1722. The 
Duchess outlived her hus- 
band by twenty-two years, 
hanging on to life with a 
grim determination to see, 
for his sake, the com- 
pletion of Blenheim. A 
martyr to gout (assuaged 
by Lady Downs’ prescrip- 
tion for opium dissolved 
in brandy) she bullied, 
cajoled and quarrelled to 
the end, while the vast 
accumulation of letters, 
accounts, drawings for 
executed and unexecuted 
works, and papers of 
litigation silted up and 
overflowed, sometimes 
into the most unlikely 
repositories, from which 
they have been brought to 
light as a result of Mr. 
Green’s patient searching. 

It is inevitable that two 
such forceful personalities 
as Vanbrugh and the Ist 
Duchess should steal the 
thunder of this book, but 
neither the earlier nor the 
later history of the estate 
has been neglected. The 
viciseinides of the old palace at Woodstock had been many, from the 
time of Henry II’s dallyings with Fair Rosamund to its occupation as a 
royalist stronghold in the Civil War. Even after a twenty-day siege, 
sufficient of its stout walls were left to make, more than sixty years 
later, a snug dwelling from which Vanbrugh could supervise the 
building of Blenheim, and for its retention as a historic and pic- 
turesque feature in the park, he appealed, though unsuccessfully, to 
the Duchess. By his famous plea ‘that it would make one of the 
Most Agreable Objects that the best of Landskip Painters can invent’, 
Vanbrugh established himself as a pioneer of the great landscape 
movement that was soon to change the whole concept of English 
gardening. In due course, it was to work its transformation in Blenheim 
park, when, in the seventeen-sixties, Capability Brown was called in to 
create the great lake and replace Henry Wise’s parterre with lawns and 
trees. ‘ We have nothing equal to this’, commented George III when he 
visited Blenheim Palace with the Queen and Princesses in 1786: and 
perhaps, thinking of the patchwork of his own castle at Windsor, and 
the humble house at Kew, he may have sighed a little enviously. 

Mr. Green’s book has been produced in a manner befitting the 
monumental character of its subject. For a six-guinea book, however, 
the illustrations are not as comprehensive as one could wish, and the 
omission of the Great Hall is particularly noticeable. 


By David Green. Country Life. 6 guineas 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


The Real Tripitaka and Other Pieces 

By Arthur Waley. 

Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

Buddhism. By Edward Conze. 

Faber (for Bruno Cassirer). 18s. 

* TRIPITAKA’ WILL BE familiar to most readers, 
as the name of the central character in the 
picaresque novel, written in the sixteenth century 
by Wu Ch’eng-en, and translated by Mr. Waley, 
under the title Monkey. The journey of Tripi- 
taka, the theme of the novel, has however a 
foundation in fact. This journey, the subject of 
numerous plays and writings, is one familiar 
to almost every Chinese. Contemporary and 
near-contemporary accounts of it have survived. 
It is from the latter that Mr. Waley has drawn 
his account of the ‘ real Tripitaka’, since, as he 
says, accounts of him in European writings are 
far from satisfactory. ‘ Tripitaka’ was Hsuan 
Tsang, a Chinese Buddhist monk, who in the 
early seventh century A.D., set out on pilgrimage 
to India in search of scriptures and wisdom. 
His story, apart from its intrinsic interest, has 
something of an epic quality, and is well worth 
recounting for its own sake. This Mr. Waley 
has done admirably, and the result makes no 
less fascinating reading than does the audacious 
but enchanting caricature of the story, around 
which Wu Ch’eng-en’s novel was written. 

Even today we are incurably romantic about 
journeys across Central Asia. Hsuan Tsang in 
the seventh century found his audiences no less 
so. At the Emperor’s suggestion he wrote a 
Topography of his travels. But the interest 
aroused by Hsuan Tsang rested not only in the 
curious intelligence he brought back from remote 
lands. India had, for the Chinese of his time, 
something of the attraction which Kings in 
Europe found in the Holy Land in the Middle 
Ages. India was a land of relics of the Buddha 
(among the more curious, Hsuan Tsang saw the 
eyeball, walking stick, skull cap, and shadow), 
of pundits, and above all of scriptures. India 
was a land where kings competed for» the 
presence of saints at their courts, and where 
theological disputation, staged with a sense of 
theatre, was a kingly pastime; where monastic 
universities, sumptuously endowed, educated the 
elect; where a Chinese monk, by virtue of his 
piety and learning, could progress in princely 
fashion from court to court, and monastery to 
monastery; where kingdoms turned to the faith 
after a single debate. 

If Hsuan Tsang, in the accounts, is too inevit- 
ably successful in the debates, too assured of 
converts in his preaching, too frequently the 
subject of lavish receptions, this is the story as 
it was told, and Mr. Waley has preserved its 
essential flavour. ‘I think’, he says, ‘I have 
made it fairly clear in narrating these episodes 
that I am only repeating what we are told, and 
do not necessarily accept them as history. But-we 
should be quite wrong to dismiss as monkish 
fiction all the dreams, visions, and forewarnings 
in which the tale of his life abounds. Such 


spiritual happenings were the common back-. 


ground. of secular no less than of monastic life 
in those days. I have heard a European scholar 
dismiss as “crazy” Tripitaka’s friend Tao- 
hsuan, on the ground that he had had such a 


- remarkable quantity of visions’and set such a 


store by them. But in those days it .was con- 
sidered a mark of the highest sanity and per- 
spicacity to have visions; a sign of craziness to 
ignore them’. 

Returning to the world of pure imagination, 
Mr. Waley has included in the book, a fanciful 


chapter of his own for the novel Monkey, and 
some charming original stories written in the 
Chinese manner. There are also short accounts 
of the journeys of two Japanese monks in ninth- 
century China. 

In this book, Mr. Waley has a number of 
interesting asides which introduce unfamiliar 
aspects of Buddhism. An excellent general 
account of Buddhism has been written by Dr. 
Conze, to which Mr. Waley contributes a pre- 
face. Buddhism has on the whole been too long 
neglected by European writers. For the general 
reader, technical treatises are too abstruse, and 
the writings of the apologists of Western 
religion rarely impartial (and sometimes ill- 
informed). Dr. Conze does not disguise his own 
sympathy for Buddhism, but his book is un- 
usually free from the defects commonly found 
in books written from an enthusiast’s viewpoint. 


The Forgotten Language 
By Erich Fromm. Gollancz. 16s. 


In The Fear of Freedom Dr. Fromm wrote a 
book that was both original in its insight and 
of great relevance to our contemporary social 
problems—he showed that what man _ feared 
most of all was isolation; that he had a positive 
need to be related to the world outside himself, 
to realise himself in mutual aid. It was a great 
argument, carried out with conviction and a 
wealth of supporting evidence. The present book 
has no such compelling theme. It is described 
on the dust-jacket as ‘a first primer (for every- 
one) in dream interpretation’, but it is not in 
any sense a primer, but rather a commentary 
on earlier theories of the significance of dreams, 
to which is added the author’s revised inter- 
pretation of some of the dreams recorded by 
Freud and Jung, and of certain myths and fairy 
tales. ‘Everyone’ will not find it an adequate 
substitute for Old Moore’s Almanac. 

Fromm differs from Freud in assuming that 
‘dreams can be the expression both of the 
lowest and most irrational and of the highest 
and most valuable functions of our minds’. 
Every country gets the kind of psycho-analysis 
it unconsciously desires, and in the United 
States where Dr. Fromm now practises there 
has been a general tendency to take the sting out 
of Freudianism and to introduce some uplift 
into a dreary science. Fromm does not repudiate 
Freud; rather he involves him in a partnership 
which Freud would have repudiated. Dreams, 
according to Freud, are manifestations of our 
animal nature—hell with the lid off. Others have 
held that they are revelations of divine or 
traditional wisdom. Fromm suggests that they 


partake of both our rational and our irrational . 


nature, and ‘it is the aim of dream interpreta- 
tion to understand when our better self and 
when our animal nature makes itself heard in 


_ the dream’. 


And so dreams interpreted by Freud in the 
one way are re-interpreted by Fromm in 
another way. Both interpretations may be 
equally convincing. The more books one 
reads on dream interpretation—and there are 
dozens of them (Freud, Ellis, Jung, Gutheil, 
Kimmins, Lowy, Silberer, Stekel, etc.)—the 
more arbitrary it all becomes. One is left, it is 
true, with a few universal symbols (mostly 
sexual) and with a few universal situations 
(mostly family jealousies), but the dream when 
explained is always of singular triteness. The 
whole process of interpretation is, in effect, dis- 
enchanting, and to suggest, as Dr. Fromm does 
in his preface, that ‘the understanding of sym- 
bolic language should be taught in our high 


schools and colleges just as other “foreign 
languages ”’, as part of their curriculum, is not 
so much to put people ‘in touch with them- 
selves’ as out of touch with illusions that are 
always comforting and sometimes stimulating 
(as poetry, myth, fable, etc.). One of Dr. 
Fromm’s analyses is devoted to Little Red 
Riding Hood, a fairy-tale that never fails to 
enchant children. Will it help children, or any- 
one, to know that the red riding-hood is a sym- 
bol of menstruation and that the theme of the 
tale is ‘a story of man-hating women, ending 
with their victory, exactly the opposite of the 


. Oedipus myth, which lets the male emerge vic- 


torious from this battle’? Dr. Fromm is more 
interesting when he re-interprets the Oedipus 
myth as a conflict between the patriarchal and 
matriarchal principles, and Sophocles’ aim as 
“a new expression of the old religious traditions 
of the people with their emphasis on love, 
equality, and justice’. This has nothing to do 
with dream interpretation, though it might be 
acceptable as poetic criticism. ‘ 


Foundations of Inference in Natural 
Science. By J. O. Wisdom. 
Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


“Science teaches...’, and upon the teaching of 
science we base our conception of the universe in 
which we live. Not only that; we plan our 
actions in accordance with the ‘Laws of 
Nature’, whether they be enunciated by scientific 
authorities, or merely derived by us from our 
everyday experience. And yet, for all its prestige, 
the whole corpus of scientific knowledge is built 
upon the shakiest foundations. How on earth 
can we infer from the limited past to an un- 
limited future? 

Hume, in our own civilisation, set the sceptical 
ball rolling, and ever since then philosophers 
and logicians have tried to stop it. It is not, we 
must admit, a practical problem, because science 
not only teaches, but seems to deliver the goods. 
All the same, for those who are interested in 
the nature and validity of scientific argument, 
the problem remains. Of recent years we have 
been aware that certain logicians, notably Pro- 
fessor Popper, have a new theory about the 
nature of scientific thought. A few references to 
Dr. Popper’s unobtainable Logik der Forschung, 
a few passages in his articles on ‘ The Poverty 
of Historicism’ in Economica (1944-45) have 
whetted our appetite. Now at last Dr. Wisdom 
has told us what it is all about, and his admir- 
able exposition of the theory is extremely 
welcome. 

In brief the position is this: according to 
the traditional theory of Induction, refined by 
Keynes in his Jreatise on Probability, we get 
a clue as to what goes with what by noting 
that certain features of the world about us 
always seem to accompany one another, that 
when some features are absent others are absent 
too, and that these uniform connections occur 


in a variety of different contexts, which shows- 


that a great many factors, present at some times 
and absent at others, are irrelevant to our 
enquiry From such observations we generalise, 
passing fatally from the observed to the un- 
observed. The argument is logically unsound, 
and attempts have been made by means of the 
‘Principle of the Uniformity of Nature’, and 
Keynes’ ‘ Principle of Limited Variety’ to pro- 
vide it with some cogency. The attempts fail 
because you cannot use principles, themselves 
derived from experience, to justify generalisa- 
tions based on experience. If the latter are 
dubious, so, alas, are the former. Can you, then, 
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“Magnificent reconstruction of the living 
past.” The Times Lit. Supp. 
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“An outstanding literary achievement vivid 
and unforgettable.” THE TIMES 


‘“A tremendous canvas, rich in fluctuations of 
colour, light and shadow.” THE SCOTSMAN 


“A great and shattering book, and it has the 
power of translating anguish into vision the 
writing is of extraordinary quality.” 

HELEN WADDELL 


“Something altogether remarkable.” 
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**A triumph of craftsmanship.” 
MARGHANITA LASKI (Observer) 


“Exceptional in its veracity, faith and imagina- 
tion.” JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 


“Here is God’s plenty .. a panorama of incom- 
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In the end... in the natural process of 
trial and error. . . you will find and fully 


appreciate all the good reasons why this 


tobacco is called... 
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take the Humean line that it is all a matter of 
habit? This too is hardly satisfactory because, 


‘among other things, you have the laws of habit 


to account for and to justify. Such is the im- 
passe of induction, and Dr. Wisdom discusses 
it in Part II of his book. 

Perhaps, however, this story about the patient 
collection of data and the generalisations based 
on it is not a true account of what really hap- 
pens. This is Dr. Wisdom’s view. The inductive 


‘method’ leaves out of account the part played | 


by hypotheses, and particularly by those daring 
hypotheses which are certainly not generalisa- 
tions from experience and which are responsible 
for the major advances in scientific knowledge. 
According to Dr. Wisdom, following in the 
footsteps of Professor Popper, we really proceed 
by what might be described as a series of guesses. 
Even at the unsophisticated stage men have 
developed a system of hypotheses, some in the 
form of generalisations, some in the form of 
structural concepts. 
ments take a deductive form: the rule is 
so-and-so, here we have the initial, conditions 
to which it applies, and this is what we should 
expect. Then something odd happens which 
does not fit; it ‘makes a holé in our horizon 
of expectations’, as Professor Popper puts it. 
At once a new hypothesis is invented to fill the 
gap, partly guided by the original set: 7.¢., we 
have assumptions at least about where not to 
look for our explanation, and partly due to a 
creative act of genius. Then comes the problem 
of verification, or attempts to falsify the new 
hypothesis by deducing the consequences if it 
were true, and looking to see whether our pre- 
diction is right or wrong. The more a hypothesis 
stands up to the most varied attacks the more 
it gains in acceptability, particularly if alterna- 
tive hypotheses have fallen by the way. This is 
the ‘ hypothetico-deductive method ’, and it cer- 
tainly accords more with the facts of scientific 
research than does the traditional view. 

A lurking doubt, however, remains. How do 
we know that we are on the right track? How 
do we know that we are approximating to a 
knowledge of what the world is really like, and 


will continue to be like? How do we know that - 


the world is, and will continue to be, an orderly 
affair? We cannot know, but all the same it is 
more sensible to believe that the world really is 
orderly than to plunge ourselves into sceptical 
despair. If the world is mot orderly, then we 
shall. be dished anyway because we should have 
no rules to guide us; if it 7s orderly then it is 
quite on the cards that the order we have found 
in it is not wildly ‘ out’. It is a gamble in which 
we put our shirt on orderliness, because if chaos 
reigned we could place no faith in underwear. 
Such is Dr, Wisdom’s advice, and indeed we can 
scarcely help taking it, but this piece of advice 
is only the conclusion of a long argument. His 
clear account of the ‘ hypothetico-deductive ’ ap- 
proach, his discussion of the traditional view, 
and his chapters on probability are indispensable 
reading for anyone interested in the problems 
of scientific method. 


My India. By Jim Corbett. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


Because he loved India—her forests, her villages, 
her people, and even her animals—with simple 
sincerity, Colonel Corbett is) able to write 
movingly of them. The poor of India are the 
main theme of his book. These are the poor 
among whom he first began to work as an 
official on the railways fifty-five years ago, whom 
he recruited for service in two world 
wars, whose trials he knows _ intimately 
and understands. There is Budhu who, with 
his wife, slaved for years to pay back two 
rupees borrowed from the village moneylender. 
Accumulations of interest had increased the debt 


Their explanatory argu- 
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to nearly two hundred rupees and Budhu, or his 
children, would still be in bondage to the money- 
lender if Colonel Corbett had not used a great 
part of his own savings to pay off the debt. 
Sultana, the gallant dacoit doomed from birth 
as a member of one of. India’s criminal tribes 
to live violently and illegally; Haria who dragged 
his terribly mauled brother Narwa from under 
the tiger which had savaged him, and carried 
him for miles through the jungle never knowing 
when the angry tiger might strike again: these 
and others like them are the characters of the 
book... 

In the depths of poverty Colonel Gorbert’s 
friends retained humour and sanity. They asked 
for little and were grateful for the smallest alle- 
viation of their hard life. It was no wonder that 
Colonel Corbett, whose gentleness and kindliness 
is Gandhi-like in quality, won their love and 
veneration. An enthusiastic big game hunter who 
thinks it unfair to shoot a sleeping tiger and 
will not even attempt to kill one which has not 
attacked men or cattle is of the stuff that India 
understands. : 

Colonel Corbett represented to Indians what 
they most admire in the English and he in turn 
responded to their many virtues. The union 
could not fail to be a happy one. He mourns 
the passing of the India he knew and fears that 
politics brought to the masses have. disturbed 
their previously untroubled faith and the har- 
mony between religions and races, But in this 
he may be unduly pessimistic. 


Mrs. Jordan and Her Family. Edited by 
A. Aspinall. Arthur Barker. 30s. 


Professor Aspinall here presents a meticu- 
lously edited selection from the unpublished 
letters between Mrs. Jordan and the Duke of 
Clarence, later William IV, and to their eldest 
son, George Fitzclarence (mainly in his military 
career), based on manuscripts in the possession 
of the Earl of Munster, and of the Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California, supplemented 
from the Royal Archives at Windsor Castle and 
other sources. They throw further valuable light 
on the period which their editor has done much 
to illuminate. 

The Duke and Mrs. Jordan lived together 
as husband and wife in all but name for twenty 
years (1791-1811). He considered her ‘one of 
the most perfect women in this world’, she him 
‘an example for half the husbands and fathers 
in the world, the best of masters, and the most 
firm and generous friend’. She bore him ten 
children, all named after his brothers and sisters, 
and given the surname of Fitzclarence. When 
seeking financial assistance from the Government 
in 1808, the proud father ‘ cannot help thinking 
I have some claim on the score of my children 

. . they are all to serve their King and 
Country ’. The end came when the Duke hoped 
to retrieve a highly precarious financial situation 
by a matrimonial alliance with a rich heiress. 
(‘ Mrs. Jordan has behaved like an angel and is 
equally anxious for the marriage’). 

Money was also Mrs. Jordan’s main trouble. 
These letters conclusively show that the Duke 
did not live at her expense. She regularly received 


a quarterly allowance of two hundred guineas © 


from him; when the parting came, he made 
generous financial provision, which was scrupu- 
lously paid. Her financial distress was caused by 
extravagance, and by generous provision for her 
two brothers, and her three children by former 
liaisons. These drove her to incessant tours and 
appearances. ‘I am determined to play myself 
out of all embarrassments ’, she wrote in January 
1814, ‘ before I quit the profession ’, even though 
acting was increasingly ‘ disagreeable drudgery ’. 


‘Her only relief on tour was to visit Methodist 


‘for to me it is really amusing’. ‘Those 
the 


meetings, 
at Manchester particularly repelled her: 
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were inclined to be a Methodist, living here a 
week would cure everyone . . . let their inclina- 
tion be ever so strong’. Even so, she thus con- 
trasted Church and Methodist meetings in 1809: 
“surely nothing was ever so insipid as our way 
of reading prayers. The parson and clerk had it 
intirely to themselves . . . there is certainly more 
appearance of devotion in the Methodists, and 
when the discourse is good and orthodox, 
infinitely more gratifying ’. 

Those interested in theatrical eters will find 
much here on plays, players, audiences, theatres, 
conditions of engagement, and performances. 
There is a wealth of comment on the towns in 
which Mrs. Jordan appeared—Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Hull (‘these commercial towns 
are certainly very stupid’); Cheltenham (where 
four hundred houses had been built within two 


"years, and whole streets and squares laid out, 


rivaling Bath); Glasgow (a first-floor room, 
which in London would be called a garret, at 
the very top of a six-storey house, with 190 steps 
to go up and down at least four times a day); 
Bristol, Chester, Dublin, Edinburgh, York, 
Harrogate, Birmingham, and »Coventry (‘the 
ugliest town I ever saw’). 

There is evidence also on the future King. 
After 1790, to his disappointment, he served no 
more at sea, even as a volunteer, though receiving 
nominal promotion to Admiral, nor would the 
Government have him at the Admiralty. To be 
Marine Minister was ‘the wish nearest my 
heart’ in 1797. (Mrs. Jordan hoped that an 
anchor on her carriage panels would not be 
“improper ’.) As early at 1793, he wrote ‘ if ever, 
unfortunately for this country, I should by 
Providence be commanded to wear the Crown, 
my greatest desire would be to be considered a 
peaceful monarch, and to study the true interests 
of Great Britain by attending to the extension 
of its commerce and consequently to the increase 
of the Navy’. He was astonished to find his 
banker, Coutts, deprecating a colonial war: ‘ this 
country is nothing without commerce, and what 
is commerce without colonies? ” The Manchester 
school was not yet. 


Silver-sand and Snow. A Collection of 
Poems for Children. By Eleanor 
Farjeon. Michael Joseph. 15s. 

In her modest Preface to this collection of nur- 

sery poems (but a nursery as large as the House 

of Man), Miss Farjeon says that ‘I was singing 

songs before I could write, and even before I 

could speak, and as soon as I could guide a 

pencil I began to write them. All told, I have 

been writing songs for over sixty years, and for 
at least half of them song-making has been my 
trade’. 

She later distinguishes this professional ‘ song- 
making’, and limits any claim which may be 
inferred from the above piece of autobiography, 
for she confesses that ‘in my youth I dreamed 
of being a “real” poet, but half-way through 
my life the dream died, and whatever figments 
of it remained went into writing songs and 
verses for children ’. 

The reader who has wandered in and out 
among this large collection of those songs will 
conclude, unless he be a solemn doctrinaire, 
that when Miss Farjeon’s dream died, reality 
took its place: for here indeed is poetry, lavishly 
cropping up among the verses and jing'es; 
poetry that might have been written by that 
ubiquitous master ‘ Anon’. The present reviewer 
read aloud to a large public audience during a 
lecture, the opening poem in this book. It is a 
perfect little work of art, called ‘Mrs. Malone’. 
It has all the build-up of the ‘ House that Jack 
Built’ kind of nursery-rhyme. But it leads to a 
humah and deeply moving climax which is in 
epitome, the statement of Miss Farjeon’s out- 
look upon life and morals. She believes in 
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. fact has to be faced that for every score of 
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Ten million open doors 


TIS OVER TWO HUNDRED YEARS since Edmund. 


Halley, the astronomer, turned his attention from the 

stars to the study of population statistics. At about 
that time a similar problem on a modest scale was engag- 
ing the attention of some fishermen in Kent. They were 
concerned with the uncertainties of this mortal life because, 
being prudent men, they were anxious to make some 
provision for their families if their scanty earnings ceased 
through sickness or death. And so they joined together, as 
did many other similar local groups, to set up a common 
fund to which members made weekly contributions. These 
were collected (for the fishermen were 
sagacious men who knew the value of 


EMILLION 


GROWTH OF PREMIUM INCOME 
OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


Victorian pioneers of industrial life assurance recognised that sav- 
ing, even if it could never be made effortless, could at least be made 
easy. This they achieved by introducing a regular collecting service 
—and with it, the insurance agent. Today it is he who keeps alive 
the habit of thrift in ten million households whose doors are open- 
ed to him, week in and week out, throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The savings of many millions of these families depend 
upon the personal service which he brings to their homes; and the 
nation depends upon it to the tune of over £40,000,000 net savings 
every year. - 


Rae agent’s success asa missionary of thrift arises less from 
what is commonly understood by salesmanship than from the 
services which he offers his policyholders, whose confidence and 
goodwill are of supreme importance. The essence of his job is to 
take pains to understand other people’s 
problems. This is exemplified by the care 
with which he arranges his routine of weekly 
‘calls’. He knows how very slender is the 


incentives) at the local inn. . 


s far as the ‘Old Dredgers’ of Faver- 
Abie were concerned thrift was a 
wholly personal matter. Today, however, 
it has a wider, national significance. Care- 
less spending lies heavily upon the con- 
science of the dutiful citizen. He knows 
that if he saves money, then, in some 
mysterious way, it is good for the country. 
In the long run, of course, it is also good 
for the dutiful citizen. Nevertheless, the 


us who would willingly travel a mile to 
spend a pound, there are only a few who 
would cross the road to save sixpence. 


T is all the more surprising, therefore, to find that people do 
| ae to save money—and, moreover, to save it consistently. 
Most of them—indeed, about four out of every five families in the 
country—do this by paying insurance premiums to agents who call 
regularly at their homes. This is a form of thrift that satisfies an 
urgent personal need. It offers immediate relief from anxieties with 
which the provident fishermen of Kent were very familiar. And it 
is a way, in many cases the only way, of giving men and women in 
this workaday world the confidence to make their own plans for a 
future in which, through endowment assurance, they and their 
children have a personal stake. 


HIS service originated about a hundred years ago as a means of 
making life assurance available for folk of modest means. It has 
succeeded in revolutionising the thrift habits of the nation. The 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices — 


thread that holds intact the resolution to put 
by ready money for future needs. And so he 
adjusts his methods to suit his policyholders. 
Many, although by no means all of them, 
are weekly wage-earners. This means that the - 
agent’s timetable, which takes him, onan 
average, to several hundred homes between 
one pay-day and the next, must take into 
account local circumstances and customs and 
the personal corivenience of the people from 
whom he collects premiums. 


HESE. premiums total, at the present rates 

about £130,000,000 annually. Twenty 
years ago they amounted to less than half this 
figure. The consistent increase in the volume 
of premiums collected is a reflection of the 
agent’s ability not only to initiate, but to 
help sustain the habit of thrift among his 
policyholders. But if he were no more than 
an efficient collector of premiums he would scarcely be regarded, as 
he is in so many homes, as a family friend and confidant. When claims 
arise his policyholders look for quick and sympatheticattention; and 
his counsel is sought upon a hundred-and-one problems, many of 
them only distantly related to insurance. Above all, he is the man 
who can provide assistance and advice on the spot. 


H”™: perhaps, is to be found one of the most important of all 
savings incentives. It springs from the recognition that thrift 
begins at home. It is here that motives, means and opportunities are 
examined in the light of domestic circumstances that vary widely 
between family and family. To these personal problems the vol- 
untary thrift movement developed by the Industrial Life Offices 
brings a personal service that has become a factor of immense im- 
portance to the nation’s economy. ced 
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7 : 
kindness, sweet compassion that asks no 
questions. ‘There’s room for another’ said 
Mrs. Malone, as one after another the wild 
things of nature came hungry and _ shivering 
out of the winter world to seek shelter in her 
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cabin ‘hard by a wood’ where she lived alone 


With ther crust on a plate 
And her pot on the coal 
And none but herself 

To converse with, poor soul. 
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That poem fetched the house down, because 
of its simple piety, beauty and dramatic build-up 
with the right dezree of suspense. No doubt it 
will be broadcast because of these qualities, to 
delight millions of children—and grown-ups. 
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The Mill on the Po. By Riccardo Bacchelli. Hutchinson. 15s. 
Barabbase By Par Lagerkvist. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Little Misery. By Francois Mauriac. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d. 


OW far may a novelist rely on the 

extrinsic interest attached to his chief 

subject? Its historical or religious inter- 
est, for example? If he were a poet he would be 
allowed little leeway in this regard. At least, 
there is an aesthetic doctrine, if one may call 
it so, now widely if not universally held—it was 
first propounded with authority by Mr. T. S. 
Eliot during the transition years around the end 
of the first World War—that a poem is integral, 
complete in itself, a thing-in-itself whose total 
emanation should be contained in and given out 
by the thing-in-itself without relying on any 
adventitious appeal, such as that the subject 
was Napoleon or that the author had elsewhere 
‘cherished interesting ideas. This austere but 
salutary doctrine does not, evidently, apply to 
fiction. Nobody can stop people from reading 
Ulysses not alone as a work of art but as an 
illuminating commentary on life in Ireland: This 
is not merely our pleasure, but it is our inevitable 
practice; we all do it a little even with novels 
that give us a form of excitement poorly 
indicated by so stodgy and chill a term as ‘ social 
document ’—South Wind, or The Woman in 
White, or The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole. 
But, surely the more the emanations of a book 
are due to the extrinsic interest of its subject the 
less credit is due to the author? So, we have to 
take note that the author of the first novel before 
us is really writing about the most momentous 
period of modern Italy, and the second is writing 
about Christ while seeming to write, respectively, 
about a miller on the Po and about Barabbas. 
Having said that, by way of indicating the 
adventitious appeal in these two books—which 
does, I submit, detract to some slight, but real, 
extent from the personal achievement of their 
authors—it must be said that each has brought 
to his great subject an original, personal con- 
tribution of real value and wide appeal. 

Signor Bacchelli has taken as his central theme 
the rise of United Italy. He has gone back to 
1812 and, in this translation, he takes us for- 
ward to 1872: the present edition combines two 
volumes of a trilogy, and is, at that, not com- 
plete. This vast theme (whose complete story, 
as we know, wandered all over Italy, and, if we 
include the vicissitudes of Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini, extended widely over the Continent, Eng- 
land and America) he has wisely and skilfully 
concentrated into one small area, north of 
Ferrara: in effect, he has compressed it into a 
single house, one of those wooden ship-mills on 
the Po of which there can now scarcely remain 
much over half-a-dozen. This is good, and so 


long as Signor Bacchelli sticks to the fortunes of © 


his miller we are reading pure novel. True, he 
takes a long run at it by going back to 
Napoleon’s Russian campaign in order to ex- 
plain how Lazzaro Scacerni got hold of some 
looted religious treasure and so had enough 
money to build a mill. But, for one thing, the 
war-scenes are done with a wonderful vividness, 
and, for another, Master Lazzaro’s troubled con- 
science plays a large part in his development, 
and, in any case, I confess that I love these 
deeply rooted family chronicles which weave a 


“man into the whole history of his people. 


This, as the author admits, in a delightfully 
ingenuous, warmhearted aside—he never hesitates 
to make one of those old-fashioned personal 
interventions—is, in fact, what we soon realise 
we are being given, and, certainly, once the 
miller ceases to hold the centre-stage. 

Where event flows so widely character, in- 
evitably, cannot be deeply analysed; we have to 
be content, and are, with deep but simple 
emotions—what the author likes to call ‘ robust’ 
feelings—such as are proper to an epic. We will 
therefore accept, without worrying about 
psychology nd all that, certain melodramatic 
incidents and personifications. We will not only 
accept but enjoy such sweeping transitions as, 
“The years went by, like the waters of the Po’; 
such Italian magniloquence as, ‘It was a time 
of ardour and inspiration when the coming 
Risorgimento seemed to be outlined as a work 
of art; festive and glorious’; such broadhearted 
evasions as, ‘So let us not charge the Papal 
government with iniquity simply because it was 
weak. For my own part I admit I should have 
been distressed to hear such a charge in the 
mouth of Cavour. And yet Cavour was right! ’ 
We are here in the presence of an ardent talent, 
as turbulent as the Po in flood, sweeping all 
before it. We will halt only for wide mopping-up 
operations in the rear and on the flanks, and 
then onward again. In sum, he Mill on the Po 
is the lusty child of as happy a marriage as 
we have seen between fiction and history; indeed 
it is a whole, swarming Italian family of lusty 
children, for the book is packed with characters 
all of whom (with the qualifications I have 
mentioned) are fully persuasive, and all of whom, 
en masse, illuminate the sad, often dark story of 
Italy’s immediate past. To read this novel is to 
come far closer to the heart of a loveable, and 
much-tried people than any history book can 
hope to bring us. 

Barabbas is a moving piece of imaginative 
reconstruction by the most recent Nobel Prize 
novelist. Here is a passage which will give an 
idea of the somewhat undistinguished translation 
and of the muted naturalism of the treatment. 
Barabbas is the spectator: 

That woman must be his mother. Though she 
was not like him. But who could be like him? 
She looked like a peasant woman, stern and 
morose, and she kept wiping the back of her 
hand across her mouth and nose, which was 
‘running because she was on the brink of tears. 
But she did not cry. She did not grieve in the 
same wayas the others, nor did she look at him 
in the same way as they did. So it was evidently 
his mother. She probably felt far more. sorry 
for him than they did, but even so she seemed 
to reproach him for hanging there, for having 
let himself be crucified. He must have done 
something for having let himself in for it, how- 
ever innocent he was, and she just could not 
approve of it. She knew he was innocent because 
she was his mother. Whatever he would have 
done she would have thought so. 

I confess that I felt a little ill-at-ease through 
the first part of the novel. Were the crucified not 
Christ but another Prophet, could we have 
understood as well as we do why his death 
should have made so powerful an impact on this 
brigand? (This is where extrinsic knowledge plays 


its part.) But then there is a long gap during 
which Barabbas goes to the mines as a slave, 
and meets another slave who is a believer, and on 
his transfer to Rome we become aware of an 
underground religion. Now there is something 
about all underground movements that appeals 
to us, and persuades us. The groping, bewildered, 
personally affected Barabbas of the first part 
here becomes subject not to a man, though he 
may have been a god, but to an atmosphere, to 
a religion slowly incarnating itself in ordinary 
men and women. This human influence is en- 
trely credible. For while it is impossible to 
imagine God—though anybody may grasp the 
idea of God in his intelligence—we can easily, 
as Barabbas did, feel his influence in his work. 
Was it Pater who said that until a metaphysic 
is felt as a sentiment it does not really impress 
us? The end is, indeed, impressive when this 
brigand whose mind and sensibilities were those 
of a brute at last says, crucified himself, half- 
believing, half-wanting to believe: ‘To Thee I 
deliver up my soul’. There is one curious 
blemish—or so I think it—in the book. On page 
4 we read: ‘He himself had no mother, and 
no father either for that matter; he had never 
even heard one mentioned’. On page 72 we are 
told all that is necessary about his father and 
mother with ihe comment: ‘ No one knew that; 
no one could know’. This seems to carry the 
novelist’s omniscience rather far. 

I am afraid that the only comment possible on 
closing Monsieur Francois Mauriac’s The Little 
Misery is a shocked, ‘Really!’ It is amazing 
that a man who could write a masterpiece like 
The Knot of Vipers could publish a piece like 
this. That he could write it, one well under- 
stands; every man of talent is capable of writing 
badly now and again; but his common sense soon 
tells him what he has done. The little misery of 
the title is the scruffy, dribbling, bed-wetting, 
neglected, unloved, wretched son of an aristo- 
cratic, degenerate father anda disillusioned 
commoner who had married for the sake of a 
title. She wants the new schoolmaster, a ‘ Red’, 
to take the boy in hand, fantasising about a 
possible affaire she may have with him. For one 
brief hour the child sees, in the home of the 
schoolmaster, a possibility of sympathy and 
happiness. Then the schoolmaster—because the 
class-war must go on, forsooth!—refuses to take 
the boy and in despair and pity the father 
leaps into the weir-run with his miserable off- 
spring. All that remains to ask is why this slim 
book, a long short-story, should cost 9s. 6d. 
while The Mill on the Po which is approximately 
ten times as long, and incomparably superior as 
a work of fiction: costs only 15s., and Barabbas 
which is four times as long costs only 7s. 6d. 

Also recommended: The Eastern Gate, by 
James Kinross. For easy, vivid reading; a finely 
turned novel of action about French Legion- 
naires (Peter Davies, 11s. 6d.). An amusing satire 
on American radio pundits: The Oracle, by 
Edwin O’Connor (Reinhardt & Evans, 10s. 6d.). 
A pleasant, intimate Italian pastorale: The 
Moon and the Bonfire, by Cesare Pavese 
(Lehmann, 10s. 6d.). 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
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TELEVISION 
The Young Idea 


NEXT MONTH B.B.C. TELEVISION embarks on 
a development which may be seen in a more 
remote time to have been of high ~consequence 
in the life of our new generations. Twelve Lon- 
don schools are taking the first experimental 
television programmes designed for classroom 
purposes. Doubts havé been put about that the 
influence of the teacher is going to be weakened 
and that, in particular, passivity in the pupil 
will be encouraged to the detriment of indi- 
vidual powers of judgment and self-expression. 
All that. The fact that the experiment will be 
supervised by the School Broadcasting Council 
of the United Kingdom is no guarantee that the 
anxieties of the fearful will be finally allayed. 
At least it gives assurance that the experiment 
will be conducted with a sense of responsibility 
to those likely to be most affected by it, the 
children themselves. 

The contention that television induces mental 
stagnation in the young, or in any of the age 
groups for that matter, may ring with convic- 
tion in some ears but it does not chime with 
one’s own experience so far. Television can be 
and sometimes is an enormously stimulating 
medium for communicating ideas. So much so 
that one is, provoked to challenge the more dis- 
sident pessimists with the opinion that where in 
twenty-five years sound radio has become an 
imponderable cultural force, in a lesser period 
television will accomplish a revolution in taste 
and outlook observably superior to any change 
of the kind that has gone before. The most 
powerful medium of education, suggestion and 
emulation is now in our hands and what viewers 
overlook or do not realise is that, except techi- 
cally, the brains behind the complexities of 
television know very little more about it than 
they, the viewers, do. Television, which is about 
to experiment with formal education, is still 
experimenting with itself. Thé Boat Race break- 
down showed us that it is not yet equal to all 
the foreseeable emergencies. 

For these and other reasons television spokes- 
men imply, if they do not assert, that their 
situation, critically considered, merits a lenient 


Mrs. Margaret Lush, who has had a corneal-grafting operation, with Mr. 
B. W. Rycroft, an eye surgeon, in ‘ Second-hand Sight’ on March 17 


attitude towards their 
problems. For instance, 
between the ordinary 
radio listener and the 
studio or other originat- 
ing source of the pro- 
grammes eight or nine 
separate technical opera- 
tions are involved: in 
television the number 
clicks off into hundreds. 
It is a thought to melt 
the ~froth off critical 
exuberance, even though 
it cannot be allowed to 
excuse the banalities of 
some of the programmes. 

It cannot be allowed 
to excuse, for instance, 
the decline of ‘ Picture 
Page’ into the substitute 
programme now bidding 
for our favour under 


Mr. George Cansdale in ‘ Looking at Animals’ on 
March 22 


the title of ‘ Joan Gilbert 
“At Home” ’, a credit 
to no one and an insult 
to Joan Gilbert. ‘ Picture 
Page’, one hears, was 
a casualty of the 
over-departmentalisation 
which is increasingly 
afflicting television pro- 
duction. It should be 
brought back in its old 
form, with Joan Gilbert 
and Leslie Mitchell, as 
before. Already its 
bowdlerised version is 
running short of mate- 
rial. One assumes this 
from the fact that last 
week Joan Gilbert inter- 
viewed a film actor who 
had already been inter- 
viewed - for. television 
only. a few. days -pre- 
‘ viously. As on _ this 
second occasion he had 
practically nothing to 


Spring fashions televised. on March 24 when an 
outside’ broadcast unit visited a show by the 
Incorporated Society of London Fashion Designers 


say for himself, this was silly. Her most forceful 
guest as yet was Professor Andrade of the Royal 
Institution, who called us names for not making 
more fuss of his friend the late Sir Charles 
Sherrington, 0.M.; while he lived. The Andrade 
manner, will not have delighted every viewer; 
still, it is good to hear some frank non-expedient 
speaking now and again. Obviously, over 
Sherrington we asked for it. The substance of 
the professor’s talk was admirable. 

Both manner and content were eminently 
pleasing in Sir Godfrey Tearle’s ‘ Speaking 
Personally’ appearance last Friday evening. 
It was one of the best in a somewhat disjointed 
series, in which the level of performance has 
been remarkably uneven. Too often when 
speakers have had manner they have been minus 
matter. Sir Godfrey Tearle, announcing himself 
as an old actor, showed us craftsmanship as 
well as personality. It was an entirely convincing 
and sincere presentation, refreshingly unaffected. 
And Gerald Moore, speaking on Sunday night 
about his experiences as a professional accom- 
panist, was competent, instructive, and enter- 
taining too. 

The indoor athletic events from Harringay 
Arena on Saturday night gave us an unusually 
fine thrill in a kind of sport which seldom comes 
to our screens, a good old-fashioned tug-of-war 
between the impregnable and the impossible. or 
something like it. It made a grand set-to-and we 
believe we actually cheered when the Army won 
two pulls out of three against a team of Irish- 
men announced as.‘ probably the best team in. 
the world .at the present time’. Army boxing 
from the Royal Albert Hall; table tennis from 
Wembley; badminton from the Empress Hall; 
these gave us some highly specialised, enjoyable 
viewing, with the cameras in excellent form. 
They were particularly effective in the table 
tennis championship games, enabling us to keep 
our eyes on the little white ball during the 
fastest rallies. 

As for the educational possibilities of tele- 
vision, one of ‘the best factual programmes we 
have had recently was ‘Second-hand Sight’, 
which showed us the delicate marvels of the 
corneal grafting operation, giving sight to the ° 
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blind: for some, probably, a forbidding subject, 
_ but proving. in performance to be wonderfully 
_ interesting and enheartening. Indeed, this. came 
close to being the ideal documentary pro- 
gramme, balanced in argument, deft in explana- 
- tion, and restrained in tone throughout. A full- 
_ marks affair, enabling one to bear some of the 
more trite uses to which the television miracle 
is so often put. A pilot programme of the 
exciting future. 
a : REGINALD POUND 


| BROADCAST DRAMA 


_ Jf HAS BEEN a week away from London. The 
HQ. of Lifemanship is still at Yeovil. I remem- 
ber also Mary Ann Evans as an earnest ugly 
duckling on a hill above the spires of Coventry; 
Uncle Harry being lethal in a northern manu- 

_ facturing town; and Herbert Lomas’ voice, like 
a gnarled branch creaking in the wind, as it 

_ sounded from the darkness by a north-country 
canal. And Miles Malleson, leading the Bristol 
- Old Vic company as M. Jourdain, discovered 
with a breathless gasp of appreciation that he 
had been speaking prose all his life: ‘I do feel 

e learned something this morning’. 

This was a gay journey, French-without-tears. 
Moliére-in-English has been a corpse, cold and 
rigid (‘And would it cost you anything to 
accommodate yourself to his chimeras? ’): Malle- 
son revives the humour and the humanity. He 
has massaged the text; under his hand ‘Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ (now ‘ The Prodigious 
Snob’) becomes silken-supple. In the broadcast 
(Home), Malleson himself took advantage of the 
freedom that he has restored to Jourdain. The 
_~ fellow had a comic-pathetic splendour. But the 
whole affair came through strongly, with the 
Bristol Old Vic cast to project it; and the end— 
I had feared it might be more visual than aural 
—was mock-Turkish delight: we did not miss 
the theatrical ‘ business ’. 

4 Moliére, who had views on the medical profes- 
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sion, might have taken a slightly bemused plea- . 


sure in S. Potter’s latest, and best, ‘ Lifemanship ’” 
lecture (Third), up-from-Somerset. I am still not 
sure whether S. Potter is on the side of doctor 
or patient. Still, his portrait of a consulting- 
room, warts and all, was expressed in the terms 
of fastidious scholarship that we expect now 

'- from the head of the Yeovil faculty. Both the 
* Demonstrator in Harleyship and the Wimpole 
Reader are plainly men of mark: I gather that 
the profession has advanced since Mr. Bob 
Sawyer observed to Mr. Benjamin Allen that 
there’s nothing like dissectfhg to give one an 
appetite. Neither of these had thought, as S. 
- Potter has done, of the virtue—during a 
_  diagnosis—of the Totally Irrelevant Question. 
I could have wished that some of the gaiety 

from Yeovil had brightened ‘ The Bearskin’ or 
‘The Birth of “ George Eliot” ’ (Third): This 
worthy, plodding hour began when Mr. Charles 
Bray (Deryck Guyler) observed merrily, ‘ So the 
high priestess of Evangelicalism visits the free- 
thinker’s den’, and led the awkward Miss Mary 
Ann Evans to prolonged discussion upon his 
__bearskin under the acacia. ‘ There have been’, he 
boomed, ‘ some remarkable conversations on our 
bearskin ’. Doubtless; but though we can be sure 
that the author of the feature, Lawrence Hanson, 
knows George Eliot’s life backwards, he could 

_ - not transmit to us his own enthusiasm for this 
early set-to on revealed religion and free-think- 
ing. The hour ended with the suggestion that 
Mary Ann should write a novel, and the reply, 

“ *¥ could kiss you for that thought’. I shivered 
a little; even Marjorie Westbury had been unable 
to animate a rebellious young woman who re- 
a, minded me (Dickens again) of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit’s plague, that Mrs. Hominy, philosopher and 
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authoress, woman of masculine and towering in- 
tellect, who went headlong into moral philosophy 
at breakfast. 

Both Deryck Guyler and Marjorie Westbury 
were employed, in a less instructive manner, 
during ‘Uncle Harry’ (Home). Thomas Job’s 
play, study of murder as a fine art, is agreeably 
radio-active, a little touch of Harry in the night 
that can chill on the air as on the stage. ‘ For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow’ (Light) is also set in 
the north country. There is nothing very much 
in James Forsyth’s tale of a man who was 
thought to be too old at sixty-five, the unwilling 
veteran who found what it was like to be a jolly 
good fellow under compulsion: Yet, as produced 
sympathetically by Mary Hope Allen and acted 
by Herbert Lomas with that oaken-branch 
integrity of his, the piece sticks in the memory. I 
grew tired only of the author’s insistence upon 
the name ‘Barney Wee’, three syllables that 
became merciless to the ear. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Quicksands 


~IF THERE MUST BE an excuse for reviving a good 
-writer, any is better than none, and the trans- 
parent excuse that this year is the tercentenary 
of the publication of George Herbert’s The 
Country Parson (which, however, did not occur 
until nineteen years after his death) is quite good 
enough. The Country Parson is not an auto- 
biography although there is much indirect auto- 
biography in it. It describes simply the country 
parson’s life and duties and Herbert wrote it to 
remind himself of what his duties were and what 
his life should be, or, as he said, ‘that I should 
have a-mark to aim at’. Margaret Bottrall talked 
very well about the book and its author, focusing 
them clearly against their historical background. 

Later there were readings from Herbert’s 
poems with two chapters of The Country Parson 
interspersed. The prose has a charming, grave 
simplicity with none of those ‘ methaphysical ’ 
metaphors and similes which are often baffling to 
readers who approach the poems for the first 
time but soon give the peculiar pleasure of an 
acquired taste. These poems are very difficult to 
read aloud. The formal stanzas, composed of 
phrases which leap-frog, as often as not, over 
the line-endings, require of the reader an im- 
peccable balance of tone and rhythm if the 
meaning is to be clearly presented. This they 
received in full from Mary O’Farrell, Carleton 
Hobbs and Godfrey Kenton. It was a very 
different kind of poetry that I listeried to in a 
programme ‘ For the Schools’ in which Douglas 
Allan read ‘The Battle of Prestonpans’ from 

-D. G. Bridson’s ‘ The March of the °45 ”. This is 
grand, stirring stuff with a movement that 
carries all before it, and it has, besides, vivid 
descriptive details struck off in a minimum of 
words. Mr. Allan read it with all the eloquence 
it requires. 

Ernest Newman is a musical critic and 
Toscanini a conductor, but Mr. Newman’s tri- 
bute to Signor Toscanini was expressed in the 
spoken word and I have no doubt of my right to 
remark on the interest of this talk while keeping 
my own council on the musical illustrations with 
which it concluded. But when it comes to 
‘Spring’ by Ludwig Koch I feel less secure. 
It is undeniable that this was a symphony com- 
posed by Mr. Koch from themes provided by 
birds, beasts, bells, and I’m not sure what else, 
but was it music? Admirers of Schonberg may 
claim that it was, and I was aware of recurring 
themes and a certain form. But I seemed to 
notice also a dramatic climax and a dénouement 
and I cannot deny that from first to last not a 
word was- spoken. ‘Only the experienced 
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naturalist, who can infallibly name the author 
and season of each song or sound and pat him- 
self on the back for doing so, could appreciate 
this programme to the full, but a simple soul 
like me, who can identify the songs or cries of a 
dozen birds at most, found it very pleasant to 
listen to. 

I often intend to listen to the ‘Morning 
Story’ on the Light Programme, but for me 
11.45 is an awkward time, so awkward that I 
nearly always forget to switch on. But once last 
week I remembered. The story was ‘ The Billy 
Goat’ by Shaun MacManus. Too earnest a 
determination to be funny landed it in the quick- 
sands of the over-farcical and in the kind of 
humour that uses the word aroma instead of 
the word stench. This was a pity, because the 
Irish dialogue was well-turned and highly amus- 
ing in the mouth of James McKechnie. The 
writer who sets out to cause laughter must never 
ask his reader to laugh, he must compel him to 
do so, and the more comical he wishes to be, the 
better he must write. He can be diabolically 
funny only by writing like an angel. 


MaArTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 


A Classic Re-created 


THERE ARE CERTAIN PRINCIPLES to which com- 
posers must adhere, whatever the particular style 
of writing they may adopt. In the concerto the 
cardinal principle is, surely, that the soloist 
should dominate the orchestral ensemble and that 
the idiosyncrasies of his instrument should con- 
dition the character of the music. This principle 
seemed to have been ignored in the Violin 
Concerto by Denis ApIvor, which was given its 
first performance at the London Contemporary 
Music Centre’s concert last week. The composer 
appears more interested in juggling with his 
orchestra of wind and percussion instruments, 
and has made little or no effort to relate their 
texture to the violin’s, whose solo passages are 
intercalated between chunks of strange, barbaric 
music. This was disappointing because AplIvor 
can write a good song and his recently produced 
ballet proves him to be a composer with a sense 
of the theatre and a gift of melody. But witches’ 
brew won’t make a good concerto. The work was 
faithfully performed by the London Classical 
Orchestra under Treyor Harvey’s alert direction, 
and Alan Loveday played the solo as though he 
meant every note of its rather undistinguished 
text, though with a meagre, unexciting tone. 

At this concert was also given the first broad- 
cast performance of Humphrey Searle’s ‘ Poem’ 
for twenty-two strings. This is what it claims 
to be—a poetical work. Written according to the 
twelve-note dogma, it achieves by the skilful 
spacing of the harmonies resulting from the 
movement of the various parts, an eerie kind of 
beauty. It has been chosen with Phyllis Tate’s 
Sonata for clarinet and violoncello to represent 
England at the International Festival at Salzburg 
in June. Miss Tate’s work was the most sub- 
stantial in a programme of music for clarinet 
beautifully played by Mr. Thurston with William 
Pleeth. The violoncellist was heard again on 
Saturday in Haydn’s Concerto in D accom- 
panied by the B B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
Karl Rankl, who drove the music along with 
more dash than finish. 

The most important concert of the week was 
that given on Wednesday in the Albert Hall and 
repeated in the studio on Thursday. The pro- 
gramme contained three works by Stravinsky 
composed about twenty-five years ‘ago. ‘ Apollo 
Musagetes ’, the latest of the three, is the weakest 
and, despite felicitous passages, its monotonous 
texture soon palls on the ear. The ‘ Symphony 
of Psalms’ is a work of far greater stature. It 
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Any complaints, Miss Henshawe? 


Making crockery and cutlery really clean is no longer the difficult problem 

it used to be. Efficient dishwashing methods require detergents with ingredients 
which soften water and prevent the deposition of film and scale. These are only some of the useful properties 
of Calgon —a phosphate product made by Albright & Wilson. Many proprietary dishwashing compounds now 
embody this practical answer to the demand for cleaner food. 


i) Chemicals for Industry 
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has the stark grandeur of Byzantine art from» 
which, I suppose, through the Russian liturgy it 
derives. It needed more drive in the rhythm, 
which was inclined to plod at the end, to achieve 
the proper effect of ecstasy, and a more acid, 
impersonal quality of tone from the chorus, who 
sang too sweetly. 

Above the rest towered ‘Oedipus Rex’, un- 
questionably the greatest modern realisation of 
a classical tragedy. Again all is stark and 
impersonal, but, just because there is no direct 
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appeal to the emotions of the audience, the effect 
of the tragedy is overwhelming and faithful to 
the Greek original. Cocteau and Stravinsky per- 
ceived that only by presenting these personages 
as static, hieratic figures could the story be 
conveyed in all its grandeur to a modern 
audience. Those who remember Reinhardt’s 
production, with 1,000 students in Greek 
costume rushing through the Covent Garden 
stalls, and Martin Harvey with bloody eyes, will 
appreciate how much more is achieved here with 
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the utmost economy. It is on this account, too, 
excellent material for a broadcast and JI doubt if 
the performance under Basil Cameron could 
have been bettered. The only weak patch in the 
work is Creon’s air; the! highest point is reached 
in Jocasta’s, magnificently sung by Irma Kolassi. 
Helmut Krebs sang the elaborate music with 
which Stravinsky portrays his sin of pride 
brilliantly, and realised the immense pathos of 
his disillusionment. 
DYNELEY HUSSEY 


iSchitz and the ‘Seven Last Words’ 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


‘The ‘Seven Last Words’ will be broadcast at 8.20 p.m. on Friday, April 11 (Third) 


T is a commonplace that during the 
seventeenth century Italian and French and 
—to a lesser degree—English culture mani- 
fested a gradual process of secularisation, 
as the aristocratic opera-house took the place 
which the church had occupied as a centre of 
social gravity. In Germany, however, the Thirty 
Years War left a legacy of devastation and 
misery, and one consequence of this was that 
the country was split into Protestarit north and 
Catholic south, there being no autocratic 
unifying force comparable with that of the God- 
King in France. . = 

Another consequence was that the mystical 
aspects of Christianity still exerted a hold over 
the German people, at a time when mysticism 
had ceased to mean much—except to the excep- 
tional spirits—to the Italians and French; for 
salvation in the next world seems most 
important when conditions in this are most 
wretched. None the less, the Germans’ interpreta- 
tion of Christianity was profoundly modified by 
seventeenth-century humanism in so far as they 
equated Christ’s suffering, as a man, with their 
own. The Germans—especially the Lutherans— 
concejved Christianity in increasingly subjective 
terms. It is therefore not surprising that their 
music should have been influenced by Italian 
dramatic techniques, even though they employed 
those techniques in ways hardly recognisable by 
the Italians. 

Heinrich Schiitz is one of the greatest figures 
in the history of European music. This is worth 
saying, because only genius of quite phenomenal 
power could have fused the introspective 
mysticism of the north and the baroque exhibi- 
tionism of the south, creating from them a 
mature idiom. He was born in the high 
Renaissance, in 1585, died in 1672 at the peak 
of the baroque epoch, and was writing music for 
a period of more than sixty years. As a young 
man, between 1609 and 1612, he studied with 
Giovanni Gabrieli in Venice, and his first works 
were madrigals to Italian texts, in the Italian 
manner—sensuous, even voluptuous, harmonic- 
ally conceived polyphony, with exquisite 
‘pictorial’ detail. After this apprentice work, 
however, Schutz never again tackled a secular 
subject. When he returned to Germany he 
absorbed his Italianism into the sober tradition 
of the German choral hymn, as practised by 
Schein, and of the polyphonic motet, which 
harked back as far as Isaac and the Flemish 
contrapuntists of the fifteenth century. 

Schiitz’ first mature creation, the ‘ Psalmen 
David’, appeared in 1619. While the texts are 
all biblical, it is significant that Schutz chooses 
passages which have a strong dramatic appeal. 
The musical style is varied, combining German 
hymn and motet, Italian madrigal, monumental 
Venetian polyphony both with and without 
instruments, in the manner of Gabrieli, and a 


tentative approach to Monteverdian recitative. 
The music is sometimes extremely brilliant, as in 
the sensuous chromaticisms and rich scoring 
of the Magnificat; yet it preserves, even at its 
most opulent, a Germanic spiritual fervour. 
In later works Schutz seldom indulged in the 
Venetian baroque. This was partly owing to 
economic circumstances, since few courts or 
communities in war-ravaged Germany could 
afford such extravagant resources; but was also, 
I think, because Schiitz’ temperament was 
happier in a more introspective intimacy. Thus 
in the ‘Cantiones Sacrae’ of 1625 he revives 
sixteenth-century a cappella polyphony, though 
he treats religious subjects with such advanced 
harmonic poignancy that the pieces are not so 
much motets as ‘ spiritual madrigals’, compar- 
able with products of the Catholic Counter- 
Reformation like Lassus’ last work, the ‘ Lagrime 
di San Pietro’. In deference to the fashion of his 
time Schiitz added a continuo part to his 
“Cantiones ’. It"is, however, redundant, since the 
polyphony is harmonically self=sufficient. 

In 1628 Schutz visited Italy again, in order 
to study the methods of ‘ the sagacious Monte- 
verdi’. Naturally enough, the works which he 
produced on His return—the three volumes of 
“Symphoniae Sacrae’ published in 1629, 1647, 
and 1650, and the ‘Geistliche Konzerte’ of 
1636—show a closer approximation to Italian 
monody. While the music is intensely passionate, 
it is much less flamboyant than the great_ 
Italian’s. In the superb lament of Absalom, 
scored for baritone and four trombones, or the 
startlingly dramatic scene ‘Saul, Saul was 
verfolgst Du mich’, the Italian emotionalism of 
the vocal line is tempered by. spiritual anguish; 
and though the instrumental texture is expres- 
sive and ‘affecting’, it is never sensational. 

Schiitz’ large-scale works in the form of bibli- 
cal history or oratorio show a similar, subtle 
mingling of progressive and archaic features. In 
the wonderful ‘Resurrection’ of 1625, for 
instance, several of the minor characters are 
personified with almost Monteverdian  im- 
mediacy, and the chorus is treated dramatically 
as the turba. On the other hand the Evangelist’s 
part is not sung in operatic recitative, but in a 
unique Lutheran re-creation of plainsong, highly 
expressive and sensitive to the German language, 
but narrative, not dramatic. The words of Christ 
are archaically stylised in being set for two 
voices, counter-tenor and baritone (symbolising 
Christ as Godhead and as man?), often singing 
canonically two in one. 

The setting of Christ’s Seven Last Words 
from the Cross dates from twenty years later. 
The Evangelist’s part is mostly sung by a tenor 
solo, in a style somewhere between operatic 
monody and Schiitz’ revived kind of plainchant; 
though some of the most significant passages 
of the narrator’s text are scored polyphonically 


for a number of solo voices. The Evangelist is 
accompanied by organ and string bass continuo; 
the words of Jesus—a baritone part—are sur- 
rounded by a halo of unspecified instruments, 
probably viols or trombones. Both chorus and 
“symphony’ are used reflectively, rather than 
dramatically. Thus the work opens with a short 
contrapuntal choral movement, incorporating 
part of the text of the hymn ‘Da Jesus an dem 
Kreuze stund ’, followed by a solemn symphonic 
meditation. It concludes with a repetition of the 
symphonic interlude, followed by a chorus in the 
style of a ‘spiritiial madrigal’, incorporating 
other verses of the chorale. 

The music as a whole owes its power to its 
restraint. Within its deliberately limited con- 
vention it encompasses a remarkable variety of 
mood—consider the sharply etched characterisa- 
tion of the two thieves. The emotional tempera- 
ture increases cumulatively until a heart-rending 
climax is reached on Jesus’ cry of thirst. Here 
the rising, syncopated vocal line is reinforced 
by an augmented triad, combined with a stab- 
bing minor ninth; and then sighfully resolves, 
wavering between the major and minor third. 
Augmented chords and close imitations in stretto 
are used to build up the excitement before Jesus 
“cries aloud’ and—in a tender fugato passage 
for four solo voices—delivers His spirit into 
God’s keeping. 

In Schitz’ very last works the archaic ele- 
ments in his style tend to oust the more modern 
features. The Passions of 1665 and 1666 dispense 
with instrumental support, even a continuo. 
The harmonies, it is true, are madrigalian in 
their pathos; but the music renounces all 
baroque decoration, and even the plainchant 
recitative is unaccompanied. In this austerely 
tragic music the aged composer pays humble 
tribute to the legacy of suffering which, in a 
sense, had made his own rich and multifarious 
achievement possible. Many of J. S. Bach’s most 
profound qualities, also, cannot be separated 
from the fact that, owing to the dissensions of 
his country, he was born ‘ late’, out of his time. 
Certainly if any art could serve as compensation 
for the bestialities that men inflict on one 
another, it is the music of Bach and, no less, 
that of Schiitz. 


The Royal Philharmonic Society announces that 
one prize of £40 and one of £20 will be offered 
for works composed either: (a) for full orchestra; 
or (4) for solo instrument or instruments, and full 
orchestra. Works must not have been performed. 
The competition is open to British composers who 
are not present students at the Royal Academy of 
Music, the Royal College of Music, the Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, the Guildhall School of Music, the 
Royal Manchester College of Music, or the Royal 
Scottish Academy of Music. Works must be sub- 
mitted, wnder a nom-de-plume, not later than June 
30, 1952, to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Philhar- 
monic Society, 48 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


FURNITURE 


INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED 


Windsor 
Tub-thumping 
by the ERCOLiton 


“Behold my Windsor Tub chair,” said the 
ERCOLion, “ designed for people of taste 

who have little money to indulge it and 

small room to exercise it. Observe please the - 
sturdy construction, the handsome spring-filled 
tapestry cushion, cushioned on cable springs, 
the mellow waxed finish, the admirable lines 
and quiet beauty. Feast your eyes on it. 

Sit on it, or knit in it. Rest, read or write in it. 
It will give you comfort in repose and support in 
employment. Supplies are shared by all 

good furniture shops on the principle of 

fair chairs for all, whether in natural 


~ or dark wood.” 


HIGH WYCOMBE : 


Every monetary problem that 
arises when you are arranging 
to go abroad can be dealt with 
promptly through any branch 
of Lloyds Bank. 

The Bank will tell you how 
much money can be taken, 
issue Travellers’ Cheques or 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 


4 


How much money 
can I take with me? 


Letters of Credit and permitted 
amounts of foreign currency, 
and undertake any other 
monetary arrangements that 
may be necessary for any 
journey on business or pleasure, 
across the Channel or across 
the world. 


@ 


On November 30th, 1530, Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal and 
Archbishop, died at Leicester Abbey. Once -so powerful 
and arrogant, this great statesman was already doomed. and 
his death saved -him from the ignominy of standing trial 
for treason. 2 

Not so important in the history of the realm but a date 
significant to countless investors and home owners is the 
year 1853, when the Leicester Permanent Building Society 
was founded. Since then the Society has grown to be the 
largest in the Midlands. 


Investments of £50-£5,000 accepted in Paid-up 
Shares. Interest as from May Ist 23% per annum, 
Income Tax paid by the Society; equivalent to 
£4 15s. 3d. per cent. subject to Income Tax at 9/6 in 
the £. Write for full particulars and free Booklet B1. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
’ BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1853 
ASSETS exceed £26,000,000 


‘RESERVES exceed £2,300,000 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Telephone: 22264-5-6 


PRINCIPAL BRANCHES AT LONDON, BIRMINGHAM; MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, BOURNEMOUTH, BRIGHTON AND HARROW 


“APRIL 3 Lesa 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


LARDIE CAKE 


THE INGREDIENTS ARE: 

2 lb. of bread dough (saved from your bread- 

making or coaxed from your baker) 

6 oz. of lard 

4 oz. of currants, peel, and spice 
Roll out the dough, place dabs of lard the size 
of a walnut 13 inches apart, using half the lard. 
Sprinkle with sugar, currants, and spice. Fold in 
three, turn to right, roll out. Repeat the process 
twice, using up lard and currants and spice as 


before. Now roll to the size of the prepared - 


baking-tin, score criss-cross. Bake in a moderate 
oven: ANNE BEATON 


BOULOGNE HERRINGS | 


Poach the herrings in white wine—the cheapest 
you can find. A half-bottle at 3s. 6d. ought to 
last about a month for cooking purposes, and 
comes out much cheaper than, say, bottled sauce. 
Poaching means using very little liquid and 
very gentle simmering. Now remove the roes. 
Reduce the liquid in which they were cooked to 


half, by boiling it. Squash the soft roes, add to 


the liquid, and add this mixture to the sauce. 
For the sauce you require: 
1 oz. of flour 
1 oz. of margarine 
1 pint of milk 
pepper and salt 
about 6 oz. of onions 
Melt the margarine. Cook the flour in it for 
a few minutes without browning. Add to the 
milk, bring to the boil, and cook gently for half 
an hour. While this is cooking, prepare the 
onions by boiling them in salted water till almost 
cooked. Strain, chop, and put in a saucepan 
with a nut of butter or margarine, heating gently 
to evaporate the surplus water. Add to the sauce, 


cook for a few minutes together, then sieve. Add 
the wine mixture and reheat. Finally, add a little 
cream or top of the milk, and pour over the 
herrings. Garnish with chopped parsley. And 
do remember that when you add cream or butter 
at the end to enrich any sauce, you must not 
reboil the sauce. ANN HARDY 


WEEK-END SHOPPING BASKET 
This week I did my shopping in one of the 
industrial towns on the slopes of the Pennines. 
In every district round here just now there are 
small boiling fowls at anything from 8s. 6d. to 
12s. 6d. each. Of course, this is still expensive, 
but we ate the bird one day and then on the 
next I made a tremendous stew with the stock 
from the carcase, and leeks, barley, and dump- 
lings. Then, still making up for my extravagance 
with the fowl, I made another economical meal 
by adding half a cow heel to a stew made from 
vegetables and a very little meat. 

There are still masses of oranges everywhere, 


“as well as nectarines at 9d. each and, if you are 


feeling reckless, grapes at 1s. 1ld. to 2s. 6d. a 
pound and rhubarb at 10d. Savoys are still the 
most profitable green vegetable. It is possible to 
make quite a spring-like salad now from lettuces, 
spring onions, watercress and radishes. You can 
make it more substantial by adding a potato 
salad, made with a pound of imported new 
potatoes at 10d. Don’t forget to dress the salad 
before it gets cold—with oil and vinegar or 
mayonnaise and some chopped spring onions. 

I saw cooking figs at the grocers at ls. 3d. a 
pound. I shall make fig and rhubarb jam with 
mine: it is so economical with- sugar, and 
people who dislike figs’ and rhubarb seem to 


revel in the jam. MARGARET RYAN 
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Housewife 


IRONING SOFT COLLARS 


In answer to the question, ‘How can I give 
men’s soft white collars a good glaze after 
starching? ’ the ‘Round Table’s Home Service’ 
recommended this procedure: Work with a 
really hot iron and see that the collar is fairly 
damp. Begin on the wrong side of the collar, 
stretching it into shape as you go. Press lightly 
at first, smoothing fullness over the top or 
bottom edge, away from the buttonhole. Then 
turn the collar over and iron with plenty of 
pressure until it is absolutely dry. 
— Woman's Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


WILHELM VON CoRNIDES (page 538): editor of 
Europa-Archiv; director of Studienhilfe fur 
Internationale Zusammenarbeit, Frankfurt 

ALASTAIR HETHERINGTON (page 543): military 
correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 

RAYMOND ARON (page 544): political and diplo- 
matic correspondent of Le Figaro 

ERNEST NEWMAN (page 546): musical critic of 
Sunday Times since 1920; author of The Life 
of Richard Wagner, etc. 

Davip KEIR (page 549): political correspondent 
of News Chronicle 1933-1940 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE~(page 550): 

* formerly Principal of Aberdeen University; 
author of Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, etc. 

MARGARET BOTTRALL (page 558): has con- 
tributed articles to various magazines on 
subjects, ranging from  seventeenth-century 
baroque to modern fiction; translator of 
Italian stories; author of Divine Image: a 
Study of Blake’s Interpretation of Christianity 


Crossword No. 1,144. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


30s., 


Schizologia—IIl. 


By wyke 


Book tokens, value 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, April 10 


Clues 1, 22 and 37 are normal. In the remainder, the clue 


Teads to an intermediate word of the number "of letters 
shown in brackets. Each intermediate word is to be divided 
into two parts, one of which, without further alteration, is 


Nime2: Peer rps eae hee avexiasaon tes asap Desteectbadasee! shoesesaiat ; 


ADDRESS. ..eecceseeee Necdnaercweabescevaaee Bitv ances pacvstesscucrsevvaveees 


inserted in the appropriate spaces to form either the begin- 
ning or the end of an entirely new word.’ The other part, 
again without alteration, is inserted elsewhere in the puzzle 
to complete a word, Thus HARDEST, ROYAL and FOR 
might lead to DESTROY and FOAL, jeaving HAR and R 
for use with other part-words. 


CLUES—ACROSS 

1. Sturdy persons for whom change is the last straw (9). 

6. Wealth undivided is within my grasp (5). 

9. Co-operate, tf you have come about the receptacle (7). 
10. A hundred, a hundred and one, a.......-. tree 
, (6). 

10 Praising, despite a two- fold reverse at the start (7). 

14, Tree found in many a land alien to our own (4). 

15. For prayers, ring a backward knight about a child (7). 
16. Expert oarsman upset in the forepart of a coracle. 
Great snakes! (No venom is intended here) (7). 

1$. Bordering on a Shakespearian outwork (8). 

22. Heads you win; tails you lose! (Observe a slight varia- 

tion) (7). 

23. Instrument for measuring angles (6). 

26. A wrong wrong run (4). 

29. Put in order, having consumed about 252 gallons (6). 
81. The largest genus of mosses (6). 

32. Meandering and of great length in song (5). 

34. Some pine for an obsolete Greek letter (8). 

35. Can give me points in undue favouritism (8). 

36. Ecclesiastical living is extremely cold (8). 

37. Battle of the 1914-18 war in which an aquatic animal 

turns its back on a tail-less table-bird (9). 


DOWN 
2. Surgical instrumient (a mashed carrot might help) (6). 
3. Spenser’s furious and partly erupting over there (6). 
4. A minority of persons (6). 
5X1 table an amendment for a mineral of the feldspar 
family (6). 
More incredible part of almost all errors (6). 
8. Sprightly is little changed in meaning when. the light 
goes out (4). 
+12. Evidently even a god can swallow only two-thirds of a 
Soviet newspaper—such wickedness (9). 
13. Behind a twelve-inch abbreviation (3). BJ 
14. ‘ Though I’ve you an’ flayed you’ (Kipling) (6). 


16. Chinese Department (not, of course, as its name might 
suggest, only 9 inches long) (3). 

17, That which is left? Not it—a bridge term (4). 

18. Dainty sip if the fifth letter is replaced by its alphabeti- 
cal predecessor (8). 

20. Appeal not common in courts of law (2). 

21. Length of the head of a gnawing animal (3). 

24. In came headless half kipper for current consumption 


25. Ruin precious in fiction (4) 

27.‘ I took a large and new, 
to do ’® (Lewis Carroll) (6). 

28. 22 without its second letter as in foreign parts (8). 

30. BAN and depart, foreigner among Spanish-Americans 
6). 

33. Instrument used by long-dead zealous family retainers 


Fit for the deed I had 


Solution of No. 1,142 


Prizewinners: 

tst* prizes. As PEs 
Toms (London, 
S.W.19); 2nd prize: 

J. J.. Holloway 
(London, W.1); 3rd 
prize: W. H. 
Weightman (Lon- 
don, W.14). 


NOTES 
Quotation (from ‘The Twa Dogs ’): 


“His locked, lettered, braw brass collar 
Showed him the gentleman and scholar ’. 
(See Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations) 
Key-word: DOMINIE (‘ Schoolmaster or tutor ’). 
Answers to clues: 1. DECADAL. 2. BROCARD. 
3. ESCANES (Lord of Tyre—‘ Pericles’). 4. LOGWOOD. 
5. WALTHAM (Waltham-stow is E.17). 


Cr 
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Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) successfully 
prepares candidates by post for the under- 
mentioned examinations, and for many others. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


London, Oxford. Cambridge, the Northern 
and other Universities. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Degrees and Diplomas. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Responsions, etc. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Previous. etc. 
LAW, TEACHING 
ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTANCY, SECRETARYSHIP 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DIPLOMA 

for Youth Employment Officers. 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
INCORPORATED STATISTICIANS 
BOOKSELLERS’ DIPLOMA 


Write for Prospectus 


(mentioning €xamination or subject) to 
C. D: Parker, M.A., LE.D.. Director of 
Studies. Dept. FE91, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby, 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In a fascinating course 
you-are shown how to get plots, how 
to construct,-and where to sell MSS. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/12A), Palace Gate, 
London. W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp— 
for “Stories that Sell Teday”’ (a special 
bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer’’ (an informative prospectus). 


NAME 


BEAUTY IN THE CHURCHY ARD 


A Garden vj Love and Remembrance 


The charm of this Memorial is its suggestion of 
association with Nature's Living Beauty. 

The Bird Bath and Pedestal are carved in Yorkshire 
Stone, with surround of Random Stone and enclos- 
ure of Old J h Paving for pzrowing colourful 
Rock Plants. Carriage Paid and Erected. £45 

Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
and Book o1 Inscriptionsand Verses, (36 pp.). Post Free. 


G. Maile Son Ltd. (o:3s55,83 


367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Flying 
aD Holidays 


on currency of 


~\\ £2 
Dekh 
Two people flying Air France, with no extras, no tips, and won- 
derful free meals and drinks, can enjoy up to 14 days abroad on 
their combined £50 currency allowance. Fares are paid in this 


country and do not come from the allowance. 
Flights to 


Send for this 


PARIS - NICE - CORSICA 

DINARD DEAUVILLE fascinating 
LA BAULE MAJORCA free book 
BARCELONA MADRID ne 

ITALY SWITZERLAND FLYING 
AUSTRIA - U.S.A. - ASIA HOLIDAYS ”’ 
AFRICA AUSTRALIA 


Your Travel Agent will give you the best advice 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 


LONDON: 52/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1, WHI. 4455 » GLASGOW: 33 RENFIELD ST. CEN. 8054/5 
MANCHESTER: ST. PETER’S SQ. CEN. 8071/2 - BIRMINGHAM: CIVIC CENTRE. MID .5891 


| 
| 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.15.3 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the Standard Rate 


per 
annum 


Abbey National announce that, with effect from April 1, 
the interest on shares has been raised from 24% to 23%, 


and on deposit accounts-from 13% to 2%, with income 
tax paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. 


For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £136,630,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


Sy 
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Tuition hy Posts 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


1887, which is an 


ECGs 
Educational Trust, with a staff of highly 


founded 


qualified Tutors, offers expert and 
successful tuition for General Certif. of 
Education (London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc.), London University Inter. 
and Degree exams., Teaching Diplomas 
and Certificates, Law, Civil Service, 
Local Goyernment, Professional Pre- 
liminary. Moderate fees; instalments. 
“PROSPECTUS free from) the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, 


CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.: and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship,, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam,) 
courses in commercial subj ects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which ‘interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


“or call 30 Queen Victoria St.,-London, E.C.4. 


Ordinary 
Writing at 
Shorthand 

Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and _ professional 
people. . Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 
Warmly commended by G, Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. : 


or Shorthand by May 3— 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating. 


spare time study will give you mastery 
of-all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by May 3, if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good. with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 23d. stamp for full details 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 


you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 


Mail courses available for overseas students. 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N. 99, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 EES High Street, 


London; W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
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